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M. Millerand out of office was “ unconstitu- 

tional,” as the ex-President most vehemently 
asserts, the inevitable comment of the English observer 
is: “ So much the worse for the French Constitution.” 
M. Millerand could not have it both ways. If as 
President he stood above parties and was immune from 
party criticism, he had certainly no business to issue 
the political manifesto which he promulgated before 
the recent elections. Whether the Bloc des Gauches 
was wise to take him at his word and to dismiss him is 
another question; but if in the whole incident there 
has been anything “unconstitutional,” it would certainly 
appear that M. Millerand was the original offender. 
He sought to increase the political authority of the 
President, and he has very definitely failed—for good 
or for ill. At any rate, he is gone, and his disappear- 
ance will not be regretted in this country. With men 
like Millerand and Poincaré no British Government 
could come to any agreement. It is not certain that 
we shall be able to reach a comprehensive understanding 
with the new Prime Minister and the new President of 
the French Republic, but at any rate there is a chance 
of it. The chief danger is involved in the question of 
whether MM. Millerand and Poincaré may not prove 
more powerful in opposition than in office. But 


t is a question which only time can answer. 
+ * . 


It seems to us eminently desirable that some notice 
should be taken by Parliament of Mr. Justice McCardie’s 
conduct of the Punjab libel case, which ended last week 
in a verdict for Sir Michael O” Dwyer against Sir San- 

Nair.| Otherwise the impression is bound to 
spread throughout India that Indians cannot hope for 
justice when they sue or are sued in an English Court. 


[ the action of the French Parliament in turning 






The verdict was inevitable, for it seems clear that a 
technical libel had been committed, and the damages 
agreed upon were not excessive, but the obiter dicta 
of the judge were such as to cast a stain on the English 
Bench which will not easily be wiped out. From the 
very beginning ofthe trial he made no secret of his 
prejudice, and in his summing up he even went so far 
as to condemn the Government of India in the strongest 
terms for having punished General Dyer—and this 
in spite of the fact that the Government of India was 
not represented in the trial and had been offered no 
opportunity of producing the evidence upon which it 
acted. Whether General Dyer was right or wrong 
in firing upon an unarmed mob, whether he prevented 
a second Mutiny or was guilty of a stupid and gratuitous 
outrage, we do not know. But we do know that Mr. 
Justice McCardie was guilty of an outrage upon the 
principles of British justice in saying what he said 
without even pretending to have heard all the evidence. 
He cannot be removed from the Bench without a 
resolution of both Houses—a resolution to which the 
House of Lords probably would not assent—but a 
vote of censure in the House of Commons would be 
better than nothing, and might do something in India 
to restore confidence in the sense of justice of the 
British Parliament, if not of the British Courts. 


* * *” 


The Tube strike, which at the time of writing, seems 
likely to become rather more than less serious, is a very 
unfortunate and confused affair. There is, first of all, 
an unofficial strike by a group of men in the power 
houses of the Underground, who are members of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Then there is an 
official strike of shopmen belonging to the Electrical 
Trades Union, which may extend to involve the engin- 
eers and blacksmiths. And beyond these, there is the 
threat of the locomotive engineers to declare a national 
strike unless the anomalies arising out of their recent 
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agreement are coyrected. Mr. Cramp’s fierce manifesto 
against the strikers is directed only against the revolting 
members of the N.U.R. Undoubtedly he is right in 
attributing the unofficial strike to Communist agitation, 


but thé Communists were only able to work up trouble, 


because’ the mén had really substantial grievances, 
The quarrels between the N.U.R. and the craft Unions 
have left the railway shopmen, or many of them, in a 
difficult and unenviable position, and have enabled the 
railway companies to play one section off against 
another. The men who have struck are threatened by 
Lord Ashfield with permanent dismissal, and if the 
threat is carried out, they will certainly not be able to 
claim the sympathy either of the public or of the 
Trade Union world. The whole incident is unpleasant 
and extremely annoying to the public, but there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate its significance. There 
are not many spots in the industrial world so sore as the 
railway shops, and there is no need to fear that the 
present stoppage will be the prelude to a long series of 
unofficial strikes under Comniunist direction. In any 
case unofficial strikes in public utility services are not to 
be tolerated, and if the present dispute makes it clear 
that the public will not tolerate them, and will support 
the. owners in any disciplinary action which they may 
deem it wise to take, something may be gained. 
a * * 


The Anglo-Iraq Treaty was ratified on Tuesday 
after much disputing and hesitation by the National 
Assembly at Bagdad. There was a_ considerable 
minority against ratification and some abstentions— 
largely due to Turkish influences. No doubt British, 
or anti-Turkish, influences were at work also on the 
other side. But it is absurd for ill-informed critics 
here to suggest that we have terrorised Iraq into 
acceptance of this Treaty. It is not the fact that 
every honest and intelligent Iraqi is chafing angrily 
under the British “ yoke.” Much of the anxiety about 
the Treaty has been due to the feeling that it imposes 
too heavy financial obligations on Iraq (though it is 
recognised that the efforts the country is asked to 
make are for its own benefit and not for ours). The 
Assembly has coupled with its ratification a demand 
for negotiations with a view to lightening these burdens, 
and a further demand that we shall stand firmly by 
Iraq in the matter of Mosul. Our duty, now that the 
Treaty is ratified, is to “‘ use our good offices for the 
admission of Iraq to the League of Nations at the 
earliest possible moment.” On Iraq becoming a 
member of the League, the Treaty automatically 
terminates. Alternatively, it is provided that it shall 
terminate four years after the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey—i.e., in 1928—should Iraq not have been 
admitted to the League by then. With luck, then, we 
may shortly get out of entanglements that we need 
never have got into. But for the moment we must 
see our job through, awkward as it may be. We do 
not understand those righteous brethren in our midst 
who think that we can repair the mistakes of the past 
by suddenly leaving Iraq to stew in its own juice. 
There would be a pretty enough mess, with the Turks 
in the north, Wahabis in the south, and a Kilkenny cat- 
fight of Arab tribesmen and plainsmen in the middle. 

e are not sure that, when the time comes for us to 
go, Iraq will want to lose us. 

* * * 


Congress in Washington reached a stormy adjourn- 
ment for the summer just as the populace in Tokio 
was giving way to its violent rage against America, 
because of the new Immigration Act. The Japanese 
authorities are naturally anxious to restrain the mob, 
for, as the full text of the Note to Washington shows, 
they are resolved not to be outdone in dignity and sweet 
reasonableness. The American Secretary of State, 
who in any other country would certainly have resigned 
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after being overruled on an issue of such immense 
importance, can do nothing but show” politeness jp 
return. Even if Congress were in session, there would 
be no chance of getting the new law modified this year, 
Total exclusion means the abrogation of the so-called 
““gentlemen’s agreement” as to special exceptions, 
but it is indicated that means will be found for the 
continuance of this pride-saving expedient. The ques. 
tion of Japanese immigration, however, for all its 
importance, will have no place in the Republican pro. 
gramme now being settled at the Cleveland Convention, 
The main business of the delegates there assembled is 
the formal adoption of Mr. Coolidge as presidential 
candidate, while their duty, as dictated by the President, 
would appear to be the acceptance of the World Court, 
and of a cautious plank on co-operation with Europe, 
which to Senators Lodge and Hiram Johnson must 
look like the beginning of surrender. Mr. Coolidge has 
a long way to go before freeing himself from the le 

of 1920. The dropping of Senator Lodge is at: least 
a beginning. 

» * * 

This week’s International Trade Union Conference 
at Vienna has taken the important step of inviting the 
Russian Trade Unions back into the fold. For some 
years now the international Trade Union movement has 
been split into two warring sections. Most of the 
national Trade Union bodies belong to the I.F.T.U.; 
but the Russian Unions have formed the nucleus of the 
rival “ Red” International of Labour Unions, which, 
under Communist direction, has stimulated minority 
movements for revolutionary agitation in most countries, 
including Great Britain. If the Russian Unions rejoin 
the LF.T.U., this will mean the withdrawal of their 
support from the rival body, which, deprived of their 
resources, will hardly survive the blow. Recent declar- 
ations by the Russian leaders seem to indicate that 
they are really desirous of returning to the I.F.T.U,; 
but it will be impossible to be sure of this until the 
negotiations have seriously begun. Clearly, if the 
Russians want to live at peace with other nations, they 
must stop subsidising and directing minority move- 
ments in those countries. The Russian Unions are 
now, we believe, largely independent of the Soviet 
Government and inclined to take an independent line. 
Recent conversations between British Trade Union 
leaders and the Russian Trade Union delegates who are 
attending the London Conference opened the way for 
the action taken this week by the I.F.T.U. We sin- 
cerely hope that the negotiations will succeed, and the 
stupid policy of splitting the Trade Union movement 
between “right’’ and “left’’ be abandoned. The railway 
strike of this week is an example of the follies which 


result from such a policy. 
* * ok 


The Annual Co-operative Congress held at Notting- 
ham this week has been mainly an occasion for congratu- 
lations. Mr. Snowden’s budget is very popular among 
Co-operators, and a resolution welcoming the Labour 
Government was carried without a dissentient voice. 
This is somewhat remarkable; for the Co-operative 
Movement was long a stronghold of Liberalism, and the 
entry of Co-operators into politics as a party allied with 
Labour was by no means unanimously approved. Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, the Co-operative member of the 
Labour Government, who is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, addressed the Congress, and 
announced that the Government had in draft a Bill 
dealing with the regulation of trusts and combines. He 
was, however, very doubtful whether this could be even 
brought forward during the present session. Another 
speaker mentioned that the Budget had saved the 
Co-operative Movement in taxation two-and-a- 
million pounds a year. But, if the Congress showed a 
marked movement towards Labour in politics, it was 
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not willing to accept the proposal that it should become 

owner with the Trade Unions and the Labour Party 
of the Daily Herald. The Co-operative leaders are 
anxious to establish a daily newspaper of their own ; 
but a special canvass of all the Societies has shown that 
there is practically no financial backing at present for 
this proposal. Nevertheless, the Congress reaffirmed 
this as its object, and rejected the proposal that it 
should acquire a share in the Daily erald. This 
decision is not surprising, but in some ways it is to be 

tted; for an infusion of new blood into the con- 
trolling body of the Daily, Herald might make it a 


better paper. 


* * * 


The opposition to the Actors’ Association has now 
taken shape in a rival body, the Stage Guild, which, 
from the list of its promoters, appears to be completely 
dominated by the actor-managers. The secretary 
of the Guild is Mr. Casson, who is also secretary of the 
Touring Managers’ Association, so that, as the A.A. 
points out, he will be under the Gilbertian necessity 
of negotiating with himself on behalf of both bodies. 
The occasion of this move by the actor-managers 
is, of course, the adoption by the A.A. of a definitely 
trade union policy, based on an alliance with the 
Unions of Musicians and Theatrical Employees, and 
with the Trades Councils throughout the country. 
The A.A. wants to enforce its standard contract by a 
boycott of non members, and has enlisted the aid of 
the musicians and stage hands, and also of the theatre- 
going Trade Unionists, who are called upon to boycott 
shows run under unfair conditions. This policy the 
promoters of the Stage Guild denounce as degrading 
tothe acting profession. Why, we cannot imagine ; for 
doctors, lawyers and other professionals by no means 
disclaim to employ Trade Union methods in defence 
of their claims. What appears to have given most 
offence is the alliance of the actors with mere “ stage- 
hands’; but we believe there are actors a good deal 
worse paid and enduring worse conditions than stage- 
carpenters; and this sort of snobbery seems as silly 
to us as it seemed to Mr. Arthur Bourchier a few weeks 
ago. The actors who leave the A.A. and join the 
Guild are surely jumping straight from the frying- 
pan into the fire; for a body dominated and officered 
by managers is hardly likely to be an effective defender 
of the interests of the rank-and-file actor. 

* * * 

Mr. Arthur Henderson has issued the text of his 
promised Factory Bill, a long and detailed measure 
of one hundred and forty-two clauses. The Bill deals 
with an immense variety of questions, from night 
baking, which it prohibits, to cubic space per worker 
in factories, which it raises from 200 to 400 cubic 
feet. Another important feature is the transference 
tothe factory inspectors of most of those duties of enfore- 
ing minimum conditions which are now, most incon- 
veniently, entrusted to the local sanitary authorities. 
Many of the clauses deal with conditions appertaining 
to special trades, especially in prohibiting or restricting 
the employment of women or young persons on danger- 
ous or unhealthy processes. It is noteworthy that, 
despite the length of the Bill, a number of trades are 

y complaining that their special grievances 
ve escaped Mr. Henderson’s attention, and there is 
ady a strong demand for supplementary measures 

dealing with “truck” and other special aspects of 
industrial legislation. The plain fact is that of late 
years Parliament has occupied itself so much with other 
matters that it has forgotten all about the Factory 
Acts, and allowed huge arrears of necessary legislation 
to accumulate. Mr. Henderson is anxious to get his 
ill through quickly ; but it is to be feared that no 
ong and complicated measure, even if it is largely 
hon-controversial, stands much chance of speedy 
Passage in the present House of Commons. Obstructive 






tactics are in favour, and a minority Government has 
no effective control of the time of the House. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Large releases of 
Irregular prisoners during the last few weeks have 
practically cleared the prison camps. Leaders like 
Mr. de Valera and Mr. Stack are, it seems, to be detained 
for some time longer, a decision the wisdom of which 
is questioned by many good judges, who argue that 
the Republican campaign in the constituencies would 
be hampered rather than helped by the release of men 
who are war-makers and nothing else. For the present 
at least the Government have less to fear from Irregular 
activities than from divisions in their own ranks. 
Ministerial solidarity was not attained by the dis- 
appearance of General Mulcahy and Mr. McGrath 
from the Executive Council as a result of the army 
crisis. The report of the tribunal appointed to enquire 
into the crisis should soon be available, and if rumour 
can be trusted it may lead to another shuffle of port- 
folios. As General Tobin and his associates boycotted 
the inquiry the case against the Army Council of 
‘““ muddling and mishandling’’ goes by default, and 
one consequence of this may be the return of General 
Mulcahy to office. If he comes back it is difficult 
to see how Mr. O’Higgins, who attacked him so bitterly 
in the Dail debates, can remain unless all pretence 
of Cabinet unity is to be dropped. Mr. O'Higgins, 
by the way, has a big score to his credit in the first 
sitting of the Supreme Court this week, which marks 
the practical completion of the scheme of judicial 
reform which he pioneered so ably through the 
Oireachtas. The new system has the merit of being 
original and well-compacted, and though it may not 
make law much cheaper to the State, it ought to benefit 
the mass of litigants. It was doubtful wisdom to 
dispense with the services of all but two of the existing 
judges, especially as under the Treaty they will draw 
pensions at the expense of the Irish taxpayer larger 
than the salaries of their successors. This of course 
was a patriotic flourish, and in making the new appoint- 
ments the Government showed its good sense in 
selecting lawyers who stuck to their briefs during the 
troubles and left it to others “to run the outlaw’s 
bold career.” 

* * * 

Officially, the Free State is not concerned with the 
decision of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to submit to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council the legal 
difficulties raised by Sir James Craig’s refusal to 
nominate a representative on the Boundary Commis- 
sion, but it is recognised that this course does much 
to paralyse Ulster resistance in advance, and the 
invitation to the Dominion judges robs of any reality 
the claim of Belfast that it is acting in the interests 
of the Empire. Of course, the cry will be raised, 
and a vehement Orange parson, who bears the very 
un-Orange name of John Redmond, has been insisting 
in a Belfast pulpit that interference with the boundary 
would be met by a call to arms ” in defence of the 
reformed faith and the well-being of the Empire.” 
These heroics were to be expected from Ulster clerics 
whose first article of faith is belief in the mailed fist, 
but one looked for better things from an English law 
lord. Apparently Lord Carson is able to reconcile 
it with legal etiquette to arrange a meeting for himself 
in Belfast in order publicly to deny the competence 
of the Judicial Committee, of which he is a member, 
to deal with the question. Bad as this was, Lord 
Carson made it worse by his sneers at the Dominion 
judges as “men from Timbuctoo or I forget where.” 
His speech was more rabidly anti-Imperialist than 
anything that has been heard on Southern platforms. 
We may have our fling at Downing Street, but even 
Mr. de Valera does not throw mud at the democracies 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
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CANADA AND LAUSANNE 


HE Treaty of Lausanne was the subject of a 
short but heated debate last week at West- 
minster, and of another at Ottawa this week. 

Neither of them did much to dispel the mystery that 
surrounds the non-participation of the Dominions in 
the Conference and Canada’s reluctance to ratify the 
peace with Turkey. Perhaps neither of them was 
meant to dispel it. Mr. Lloyd George and his friend, 
Sir Edward Grigg, found in this episode a good stick 
for beating once more the old Turkish dog. Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, was 
engaged in trying to justify what he has done, or failed 
to do, by representing himself as the innocent victim of 
a high-handed British Government. His explanations 
do not appear to have satisfied his opponents in the 
Canadian House of Commons, who accused him of a 
lack of frankness both with the British Administration 
and with the people of Canada. They do not quite 
satisfy us either; for, beyond one or two cryptic 
allusions, he said nothing about a very important point. 

Why did Canada and the other Dominions not send 
representatives to the Lausanne Conference? They 
were informed that they could not be represented, says 
Mr. King. They were invited to agree not to be repre- 
sented, says Mr. Ronald McNeill, defending the late 
British Government. This mayor may not bea distinc- 
tion without a difference; we need not argue about that. 
But what we should like made clear is the reason that 
was given by Downing Street against Dominion partici- 
pation. Evidently there was a reason ; for nobody can 
suppose that the rule, established at the Paris Peace 
Conference and on subsequent occasions, was suddenly 
broken in order to thrust the Dominions back into what 
Mr. Meighen calls “the old Colonial status.” And, 
moreover, Mr. King himself hinted pretty strongly at a 
reason when he talked of a “ confidential communica- 
tion” received from London at the time the invitations 
for Lausanne were sent out. What was this “confidential 
communication’? Was it not an explanation of the 
difficulty in which the British Government found them- 
selves owing to the attitude of France regarding Do- 
minion representation ? The French Government took 
the line that, if there was to be a British Empire delega- 
tion at Lausanne, there must also be a French Empire 
delegation, including the Sultan of Morocco and other 
plenipotentiaries from the French “ Dominions” of 
North Africa! Downing Street, apparently, did not 
want a fracas with the Quai d’Orsay over this, and it 
was decided to ask the British Dominions to efface them- 
selves. We are not prepared to say, until we have 
much fuller information about all the circumstances, 
whether or not discretion was the better part of valour 
in this case. But we do say that the whole of the 
matter ought to be made public. A great many 
people have heard of it; we referred to it in these 
columns a fortnight ago and Sir Edward Grigg talked 
freely about it in the House of Commons last week. 
But a great many people, it appears, know nothing 
—or pretend to know nothing—of it. The attempt 
to keep it secret or ignore it seems to us both foolish 
and mischievous. It has already put the British 
Government in a false position, which perhaps is a 
trifle. But the adjustment of the relations between 
the British Empire and the rest of the world is a serious 
business, and it is impossible to do it properly unless 
we face all the facts and the difficulties. 

So far as the actual ratification of the Treaty of 


—, 


Lausanne is concerned, the trouble is presumably 

over. Canada recognises that she will be bound by 

its provisions, though Mr. King, in a curious Passage 

of his speech, suggested some reservations. The 

whole of the British Empire, he said, 
will stand on the Treaty as ratified, but, as respects th. 
obligations arising out of the Treaty itself, this Parli 

‘if regard is to be had to the representations which from the 
outset we made to the British Government, will in no way 
be bound by any obligation beyond that which Parliament 
of its own volition recognises as arising out of the situation, 
We say that the normal obligations resting upon this Dominion 
under this Treaty will be vastly different from the mom] 
obligations imposed under the Treaty of Versailles, having 
regard to the different manner in which the negotiations 
were carried on. 


We are not very clear what Mr. King means by this 
antithesis of “‘normal’’ and “moral” obligations, and 
we doubt whether he is very clear himself; but ip 
any case the point seems of no practical importance, 
What is of practical importance is the question, which 
is now brought to a head, of the rights of the Dominions 
inside and outside the Empire. Canada, said Mr, 
King the other day, has three alternatives before her 
—complete independence, annexation to the United 
States, or “a more clearly recognised relationship 
as a self-governing nation within the Empire.” He 
expressed himself strongly in favour of the third, 
and we are glad to have this statement from him, 
because we have been assured by Canadians of some 
consequence that Mr. King, throughout the Lausanne 
episode, has been deliberately playing for a Canadian 
Declaration of Independence. They were mistaken, 
it seems. It is true, however, that a considerable 
number of Canadians do advocate complete inde- 
pendence. Some of them are moved by national 
pride and resentment of the imperial bond, and no 
doubt the recent controversy has helped, as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Chanak telegram helped, to swell their ranks. 
Others put the matter rather differently, and urge that 
an independent Canada would be the best means of 
preserving close and amicable relations with Great 
Britain. It might be so, though we doubt it. But 
of one thing we feel pretty sure: there would bes 
great cooling off of enthusiasm when the Canadians 
had to face some of the practical consequences of 
their independence—when they had, for example, 
to put their hands in their pockets for military and 
naval defence. 


The alternative of absorption into the United State 
was not discussed by Mr. King—naturally enough, 
since he was pleading for more power, and not less 
for Canada. And we shall not discuss it either, for 
there is no serious body of Canadian opinion in favour 
of such an adventure. What remains, then, is to find 
a way of satisfying Canada’s aspirations for practicdl 
independence within the British Empire. It is @ 
easy enough task in one sense; it may prove to be 
a difficult task in another. It is easy for us to regard 
the Empire as an alliance in which Great Brita 
and each of the self-governing Dominions rank, ® 
international affairs of common concern, as equi 
partners—all having rights, that is to say, to be coh 
sulted, to have their views considered, to share 2 
decisions. No one in this country, of course, has the 
slightest wish to reduce the Dominions to the ° old 
Colonial status,” and it was made clear by Mr. 
MacDonald in the House of Commons last week th# 
he had no intention of treating the Lausanne procedut™ 











as a precedent. He suggested, indeed, that the time 
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has come for the consideration of the “machinery 
necessary for the conduct of a united Imperial 
policy, particularly as regards foreign affairs.” There, 
however, we think there is need for caution. By 
all means let us have the fullest consideration of the 
problem. But we are sceptical about machinery. 
We share Mr. Mackenzie King’s disbelief in an Imperial 
Parliament or an Imperial Council. We doubt the 
possibility or desirability of getting beyond a loose 
and informal federation, operating on the basis of 
common interest and honoyrable understandings, and 
leaving each member State the fullest possible freedom 
—freedom even to break away, if it chooses. That, 
in fact, is the system that has been growing up, and 
might have continued quietly enough had it not been 
rudely checked by this Lausanne incident. We suppose 
that the Canadians will be satisfied if they can be 
assured of going back to, and going on with, this 
system. Mr. King does not want an Imperial Parlia- 
ment or an Imperial Council. What he asks for 
Canada is “a more clearly recognised relationship 
as a self-governing nation within the Empire.’ Unless 
he has something up his sleeve, that means that he 
wants the pre-Lausanne status, the rights that Canada 
exercised in the making of the Treaty of Versailles. 

We shall have to concede those rights—and treat 
them as firm rights—to Canada and to all the Do- 
minions. It is an easy thing to do. But, as we have 
said, to maintain them in practice may be difficult. 
It is no secret that the peculiar position of the British 
Empire provokes jealousies abroad. Other nations 
with whom we are conferring or disputing are con- 
fronted with a single unit that claims five votes. The 
United States has long boggled at this, as we know, 
and so now has France. Their objection may seem 
unreasonable to us; but it is deeply rooted, and we 
cannot expect to laugh or argue them out of it, especi- 
ally in cases of controversy where votes may be con- 
sidered of importance. What, then, are we to do about 
it? Nothing. We can, and must, continue on our 
five-in-one and one-in-five basis. It may not be logical, 
but then the British Empire does not pretend to be a 
logical thing. It is not certain that trouble will arise ; 
and it is idle to try to make preparations for it in 
advance—for, in fact, there are none that we can make. 
If and when it does arise, we must meet it as best we 
can according to the circumstances—and “we,” of 
course, means all five of us in consultation. If France, 
at some future conference, insists on her Sultan of 
Morocco as a counter-weight to Canada, then we shall 
have two alternatives—no conference, or the acceptance 
of the Sultan of Morocco. Either of these courses 
might be embarrassing or absurd. But neither would 
be so embarrassing and absurd as the exclusion of 
Canada against her will. 


MR. WHEATLEY’S PLAN 


R. WHEATLEY’S great housing scheme is at 
length fully before the country. The two Bills 
' in which it is embodied have been published, and 
he financial resolutions preceding the major Bill have been 
fully debated in Parliament. Mr. Wheatley’s opponents 
jon with his friends in acclaiming the skill with which he 
Presented his case; and yet, even among those who may 
counted his friends, there is a good deal of scepticism 
about the effect of his proposals. 
P ister of Health set out with a perfectly clear idea 
of what he wanted to do. From his point of view, the 


Chamberlain scheme of 1923 is a failure. A good number 
of houses are promised under it, but comparatively few have 
yet been built ; and of the houses built or building very few 
are for letting. Where private enterprise builds, with or 
without subsidy, it builds for sale ; and even local authori 
ties are building for sale, especially on an instalment plan. 
Mr. Wheatley is not opposed to workmen buying their own 
houses; but he maintains that, under these conditions, 
houses are not being built for those who need them most. 
For every workman who is in a position to buy there are 
scores who are not. Therefore, says the Minister, any 
satisfactory housing scheme must aim in the first place at 
providing houses that can be rented without any pressure 
to purchase. 

Secondly, rents must be such as those who most need the 
houses can afford to pay. Mr. Wheatley’s standard for this 
purpose is the rent now charged for working-class houses 
built before the war. He does not lay down that his new 
houses must be let at this rent ; but he aims at getting rents 
down as soon as possible to this level, and has an ingenious 
way of promoting this object. Every house built under 
the new conditions laid down in his Bill is to get a subsidy 
of £9 a year for forty years—£12 10s. in rural areas. To this 
the local authority is to put a maximum of £4 10s. But, 
if less than the full subsidy is needed, the whole saving is to 
go to the local authority up to the full amount of its contri- 
bution. As soon, therefore, as the £4 10s. has been wiped 
out, the local authority has no further inducement to main- 
tain rents above the level proposed, and it is laid down in 
the Bill that rents shall not exceed those charged for pre- 
war houses by more than the subsidy charge actually 
falling at any time on the local authority. By this means 
Mr. Wheatley does succeed in keeping rents down to a figure 
which the better-paid workers at least can afford. 

Thirdly, the Minister sets out to achieve a long-term 
programme of house-building backed by a definite guarantee 
of continuity in policy. This is essential in order to get the 
building industry so organised as to enable any adequate 
programme to be carried through. Without guarantees of 
a continuous programme, there will be neither enough labour 
nor enough materials to build the houses that are needed. 
How far Mr. Wheatley, however, has secured the necessary 
guarantee is by no means clear. 

As we pointed out a few weeks ago, in our comments on 
his negotiations with the local authorities, he has certainly 
got no guarantee from them. He has promised them the 
money if they will build the houses; but they have not 
pledged themselves to do the work. Mr. Wheatley appears 
to hold that this does not greatly matter. Even if only half 
the authorities start building promptly, they will absorb, 
he says, all the labour and materials that can be provided 
for some time to come. And, if an authority persistently 
refuses to build, he has power, under a previous Act, to step 
in and build himself. But to do this appears to be incon- 
sistent with his pledge to the local authorities that failure 
to build on their part shall not involve any financial charge 
upon them; for under the existing powers, if the Minister 
builds in default of action by a local authority, the cost falls 
upon the rates. 

We do not think Mr. Wheatley sufficiently recognised 
in his speech the real gap in his scheme which the failure 
to secure any guarantee from the local authorities involves. 
Presumably, he relies on public pressure to keep them 
building. But will the builders and merchants feel equally 
confident about the effects of this pressure ? The guarantee 
from the local authorities was wanted in order to ensure an 
adequate supply of labour and materials. It remains to be 

seen whether a State guarantee of financial aid, without any 
corresponding local guarantee, will be enough to call these 
supplies into being. 

Unlike many of Mr. Wheatley’s critics, we do not think 
that, save in one respect, he could have driven a better 
bargain with the master builders and the operatives. The 
talk about mass dilution is pure nonsense; such dilution 
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would be the worst way of increasing supply, and would 
certainly involve a serious falling-off in quality. And 
quality, in a scheme which spreads cost over a long period 
of years, is vital from a financial as well as from a social 
point of view. We must have good houses—houses both 
healthy to live in, and good security for the money embarked 
in their construction. The only sound way of augmenting 
the supply of labour is by a comprehensive scheme of appren- 
ticeship, and we see no reason why, under proper conditions, 
such a scheme should not produce all the skilled labour that 
is required. Unskilled labour is, of course, already abun- 
dant. 

But will the scheme produce this labour, under the 
existing conditions? We believe it will, even without 
the local guarantee, if Mr. Wheatley will reverse the one 
mistake he made in his negotiations with the industry. 
He admitted, both in the negotiations and in his speech 
last Tuesday, the justice of the builders’ claim for “ wet- 
time” payment. But he insisted that this was a matter 
for the industry itself, and must not be brought into the 
negotiations with the Government. Yet surely it is common 
knowledge that the main reason for the huge decline in 
the number of bricklayers is the peculiar uncertainty of 
earnings and employment, and that the largest single 
cause of this uncertainty is the cessation of pay when time 
is lost through bad weather. If Mr. Wheatley wants an 
abundant supply of bricklayers, he can have it at will, 
provided he will make payment for wet-time an integral 
part of his scheme. We very much doubt whether he will 
get it without this ; for it is doubtful if the master-builders 
will concede the claim, especially in the absence of firm 
guarantees of a continuous housing programme. 

The great danger, it seems to us, is not that Mr. Wheatley 
has given the building industry too much, but that he 
has given the operatives too little—too little, that is, to 
ensure the necessary augumentation of labour. Certainly 
there is no enthusiasm for the scheme as it stands among 
building trade unionists, with whom the “ wet-time ”’ 
question is the oldest and most burning grievance. If the 
Liberals and Conservatives who accuse Mr. Wheatley of 
failing to get the necessary augmentation of labour would 
turn their attention to this point, they would be making 
a constructive, instead of a merely captious, criticism. 

Materials are nearly as important as labour, and con- 
stitute a still greater difficulty. For Mr. Wheatley has 
at once to increase the supply by increasing the demand, 
and to keep down the price—a problem for which under 
private enterprise political economy has not yet found a 
solution. His plan is, apparently, to take for granted the 
prices prevailing in January, 1924, and, if these are excessive, 
to give manufacturers and merchants the benefit of the 
excess, but to scrutinise very closely any attempt to raise 
prices above this level. Probably this is practical wisdom, 
though it is by no means an ideal solution. Clearly, Mr. 
Wheatley believes that these prices are on the whole high 
enough to ensure an abundant supply, and he prefers to 
pay, perhaps, rather more than a fair price in order to 
simplify the future regulation of price movements, and 
make further exactions more difficult. 

The machinery for price regulation proposed in Mr. 
Wheatley’s second Bill appears to us somewhat cumbrous ; 
but it undoubtedly confers adequate powers on the Govern- 
ment, including, in the last resort, the power to commandeer 
both supplies and the means of production. We think 
the Bill could have been more simply drafted, and power 
taken with advantage to fix prices directly rather than by 
the roundabout method proposed. But the real test of 
the Bill will be in the administration of it, and the public, 
which is highly suspicious of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, will be prepared to give it a full trial. The 
great need is to get it into operation promptly, before 
prices have had time to rise far; for, whatever machinery 
may be set up, it is always much harder to lower an existing 
price than to prevent a higher price from being imposed. 


ee, 


We shall wait to see how Mr. Wheatley acts before we ma}, 
up our minds whether he has quite got the measure of th, 
suppliers of building materials. 

Last, but not least, there is the question of the size gf 
the houses to be built. Mr. Wheatley told Parliament thy 
he wanted to raise the maximum dimensions to be allowed, 
but that he had to give way to the local authorities, }, 
are very sorry he did give way; for we believe he wou 
have had the country with him in raising the maximyy, 
Fortunately, it is not too late for an amendment to 
carried on this point. The Government cannot noy 
propose it, but it might be glad if it were passed. 

Taking the scheme as a whole, it is clearly a hemi 
attempt to tackle an immensely complicated and difficult 
question. Mr. Wheatley may succeed, or he may fail 
But at all events his scheme is the only scheme yet proposed 
that has in it even the possibility of success. The Addison 
scheme was absurd financially ; the Chamberlain schem 
was a mere stop-gap measure which has not prevented the 
situation from getting worse since it became law. Mr, 
Wheatley’s scheme is free from absurdities, and thoroughly 
reasonable at nearly all points. Comparatively smal 
changes will make it as water-tight as a scheme can bk. 
If these changes are made, and it still fails, the fault wil 
lie, not with Mr. Wheatley or with the Government, but 
with those who refuse to play their part in ensuring its 
continuous operation. Continuity of policy is an indis. 
pensable condition of solving the housing problem. 


THE AFFAIRE MILLERAND 
Paris, June 10th. 


HEN the Bloc des Gauches triumphed at the polls 

WV there was a general belief—which I shared— 

that the change would be excellent for Europe. 
But it is now almost exactly one month since the French 
elections were held and we are in the midst of a Presi- 
dential crisis. Not a step forward has been taken towards 
the solution of the reparations problem and a satisfactory 
settlement with Germany. For my part, as an observer 
in France who endeavours to be strictly impartial in 
spite of natural sympathies with the Radical party, I 
begin to have some fear that the Bloc des Gauches wil 
accomplish that apparently impossible feat of making ws 
regret that M. Poincaré did not remain in power until 
the application of the Dawes Report had been finally 
decided upon. 

It now seems probable that the National Assembly wil 
meet next Friday, and that M. Millerand, having resigned, 
will be replaced by M. Painlevé or M. Doumergue— 
if a third candidate does not succeed, as happens so often 
in France, in gliding at the last moment between the two 
favourites. Unfortunately the Presidential controversy 
will not be ended. For a long time to come France wil 
be divided into two hostile camps. Attention will & 
directed on internal disputes. Foreign affairs may become 
of secondary importance. If M. Herriot succeeds next 
week in forming a Government he will doubtless do his 
best to recover some of the lost ground, and it may 
properly be anticipated that one of his first acts will k 
to cross over to England and consult with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. But it remains true that with the bet 
will in the world and the exercise of the most conspicuow 
ability by M. Herriot, the Bloc des Gauches has rendered 
his task more difficult than it need have been by beginning 
this gratuitous and stupid political battle. The Le 
has stirred up a bitterness which it may not be easy to 
appreciate in England. It was obviously its business to 
refrain from any appearance of violent or unconstitutio 
action. It may have given joy to its followers, but it has 
seemed to justify the criticism of its opponents, and it 
has puzzled and distressed many Frenchmen who wer 
otherwise friendly—to say nothing of foreign countné 
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where respect for the Constitution is strong. Reprisals 
are certain. Action and reaction will again be found to 
be equal. ' 

Now I have reason to know that M. Herriot deprecated 
the agitation at the beginning and was doubtful to the 
end. In a company of Englishmen and Americans the 
day before he refused the Premiership he pleaded that 
he should not be looked upon as favourable to uncon- 
stitutional measures. When his party tried to pass a 
resolution forbidding him to become Prime Minister 
before he had obtained the resignation of M. Millerand, 
he had a moment of revolt. He declared that his hands 
must be left free. One hoped that M. Herriot would, at 
the prospect of power, grow bigger and stand up if needs 
be to his own party. He has yet, however, to show that 
he possesses sufficient authority and is able to direct 
events. Hitherto he has shrunk from responsibility. 
He is not self-assertive. Decisions are hard to take. 
His revolt against his party lasted but a moment. He 
thought it better to tie his own hands. It so happened 
that at midnight after his interview with M. Millerand, 
I encountered him walking sadly and meditatively on 
the boulevards, and no deubt was left in my mind that 
he was assailed by misgivings. All Englishmen who 
have met M. Herriot are impressed by his charm, his 
affability, his sincerity, his comprehension. What one 
doubts is his strength. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the serious possibilities 
of this crisis as they were seen in the first few days. 
Happily things seldom turn out as badly as one feared. 
The wild stories of a coup d’état which was being prepared 
were, so far as M. Millerand is concerned, unfounded. 
But there were not lacking in his entourage those who 
counselled the most desperate resistance and declared 
openly that the Constitution must be preserved by extra- 
Constitutional methods. The Communists, rejoicing in 
the prospect of a real upheaval, launched provocative 
reports of military forces being held in readiness. They 
were prepared on the smallest excuse to make dangerous 
demonstrations. Even the Radicals whom I met, while 
pooh-poohing the amazing suggestions which could be 
heard, were obviously uneasy. Some of them admitted 
frankly that it would have been better not to have em- 
barked on such a risky adventure. 

The dissolution of the Chamber—though impossible 
without the consent of the Senate—was much discussed. 
This would have meant many months’ delay. It was not 
regarded as unlikely that M. Millerand would arrange for 
a decree closing the session. Obviously these and other 
steps were so drastic as to be almost incredible, but there 
was truly for several days a state of great excitement in 
which the incredible sometimes accomplishes itself. 

At the best, with M. Millerand gone, it is difficult to 
see what has been gained. The Bloc National after its 
defeat was subdued. The Radicals should not have 
permitted themselves to become flushed with the heady 
wine of victory. They would have rendered better service 
to themselves and to the world in setting to work soberly. 
Here are so many vital problems to be tackled, so many 
difficulties which stand up appallingly high, that any kind 
of diversion, and indeed any kind of exuberant manifesta- 
tion, should have been avoided. The agitation against 
M. Millerand began in the party newspapers, which stam- 
peded the politicians. Most of the Radicals were aware 
that they might be entering on a slippery slope, but they 
allowed themselves to be pushed by the Socialists and 
even by the Communists, who are naturally endeavouring 
to take the lead in any movement which threatens to 

inish authority. All that was necessary, all that was 
omer was to make it perfectly clear to M. Millerand 
= t no interference by him in Governmental policy would 

© tolerated. M. Herriot might have accepted office on 

own conditions. Had M. Millerand refused to admit 

conditions, then the situation would have changed 


and war might justifiably have been declared on the 
President. 

As it is, M. Millerand is able to present a good case. 
He can show that he accepted the results of the elections 
by calling upon the men of the Left, in a perfectly constitu- 
tional manner, to form a Government. He can show that 
he raised no objection to the programme of M. Herriot. 
He maintains, with substantial reason, that he was elected 
for seven years, and that his tenure of office cannot be 
shortened because the majority in the Chamber has changed 
sides. If the Constitution required that the President 
should personally hold the opinions of the majority, it 
would have been arranged that the President should be 
elected every four years, as is the Chamber. Even the 
charge against M. Millerand, that he made speeches which 
are not in conformity with the views of the new majority, 
is rather thin, and the plausible answer to the charge is 
that the President merely expressed the accepted platitudes 
of the existing Government, that the existing Government 
did not complain, and that it was not interpellated by 
any member of the old Parliament. If there has since 
been a change, all that could be properly asked of M. 
Millerand was that he should respect that change and 
model his attitude on the attitude of the new Government. 
The choice should be given him that was given to the 
much more unconstitutional Marshal MacMahon, to 
whom was offered the alternative, “‘ se soumettre ou se 
démettre.” 

It is not my business nor the business of any English 
newspaper to take sides in a purely domestic contention, 
but one is entitled to record the facts, and to comment 
upon them in so far as they are likely to affect foreign 
policy. Now in many respects England, and Europe in 
general, is deeply interested in the behaviour of the Bloc 
des Gauches. Many hopes have been placed upon it. 
Whether it will now conduct affairs wisely or unwisely 
cannot be regarded as a matter of indifference. The 
Radicals have undoubtedly a better conception of foreign 
policy than had the Bloc National, which was narrowly 
nationalist and which was responsible for the occupation 
of the Ruhr and the isolation of France. The Radicals 
believe in international solutions. They wish to end the 
last of the great traditional feuds of Europe, and they 
wish to co-operate with all nations. If they will give 
themselves, and are given, a fair chance, they will unques- 
tionably bring about a vast improvement in European 
relations and will perhaps achieve that peace which is 
held to be synonymous with prosperity. 

But they will accomplish this on condition that there is 
no serious internecine strife. They have to live down 
the unfortunate reputation of having begun and perpetuated 
social quarrels. The anti-clerical movement, for example, 
in France is no longer a living movement. It belongs to 
history. But there are leaders who still consider it to 
be a live issue and will endeavour to make it so. There are 
many other subjects of dispute which it would be better 
to forget until the dark clouds which have lowered over 
Europe for so long have been dissipated. 

What is the outlook? The outlook has certainly not 
been improved by the sudden and unnecessary presidential 
crisis. en M. Millerand leaves the Elysée at the end of 
this week, he will have a large army of sympathisers who 
will rally to his banner. In the Elysée, with a Left majority 


in the Chamber, he could do no harm. Out of the Elysée 
he may prove to be formidable. 
that there is no great difference between the votes cast 
in the country for the Bloc National and its allies on the 
one side, and the Bloc des Gauches on the other. 
the Chamber, it should be repeated, the difference in the 
strength of the two sides is comparatively small, and the 
Radicals depend upon the assistance of the Socialists— 
an assistance which will probably not be given to them 
for long. The affaire Millerand will perhaps drive a wedge 
between the Radicals and Socialists, though at present 
it unites them. In any case, one remembers too vividly 
the effect of — in France to look with equanimity 
on the affaire 


Let it not be forgotten 


In 


SisLey HupDDLESTON. 
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THE TRUTH 


HERE has been a very interesting correspondence 
in the Times during the past few weeks with 
regard to the origin of the phrase, “a scrap of 

paper ”—or, rather, as to its emergence in the early days 
of the war. Did the German Chancellor ever use such 
a phrase? We have excellent authority, as the letters in 
the Times show, for saying that he did. We have also 
excellent authority for saying that he did not. Was the 
conversation, in which the phrase occurred, in English or 
in German? We have the best authority for believing 
that it was in the former, and again we have the best 
authority for believing that it was in the latter. Even 
if we could agree that it was in German, however, we 
should not be at the end of our difficulties. There are 
rival versions of the alleged German phrase supposed to 
have been used, and each of them has sufficient authority 
to convince anybody but a hardened sceptic. The 
hardened sceptics, indeed, are already rubbing their hands 
over the whole affair and asking us what we are to think 
of the credibility of history if we cannot be sure even of 
what happened during a conversation between a German 
Chancellor and a British Ambassador ten years ago, 
though both the men concerned gave detailed accounts 
of it in writing and in talking to their friends. But does 
this really put any difficulty in the way of writing truthful 
history ? There are scores of disputed details in the history 
of the war and there will always be a dispute among 
historians as to the apportionment of the blame for bringing 
it about. But, when we have made every allowance for 
such differences of testimony and opinion, the fact remains 
that we do know a great deal about the war. Not a single 
historian, for instance, has arisen to challenge the generally 
accepted statement that it broke out in 1914 and ended 
nearly four and a half years later with the victory of 
the Allies. I doubt if even the most brilliant controver- 
sialist at present amusing himself at Oxford or Cambridge 
could prove to an impartial visitor from another planet 
that the war never took place. Many people were 
astonished, while it was going on, at the way in which 
myth after myth appeared and was supported by the 
convincing evidence of eye-witnesses or their gossips 
till it gradually became incredible with the lapse of 
time and was laughed at by the very people who had 
believed it most enthusiastically. All this, however, 
instead of proving that history is incredible, suggests 
that human beings can learn by experience to distinguish 
what is true from what is false. Who nowadays believes 
that a Russian army corps was in England in 1914, or 
that the Germans cut off the hands of Belgian children 
at the wrists, or even that there was a German corpse- 
factory in which the bodies of dead soldiers were somehow 
or other turned into material for high explosives? It 
would be interesting to meet a single person in England 
who believed any of these things. A few years ago there 
were thousands of people who could scarcely have borne 
to stay in the same room with you if you expressed a 
doubt about these myths. To-day the very same people 
would be afraid to stay in the room with you if you 
believed in even one of them. They would suspect you of 
being a lunatic for believing what they themselves believed 
so fanatically, so fiercely, only the day before yesterday. 
All the evidence for the presence of Russians in England 
and for the mutilated Belgian children has disappeared 
like last year’s snow. Perhaps, the human race has 
a genius for getting rid of its worst lies. Optimists might 
even argue that all these lies served a useful temporary 
purpose in providing effective propaganda for a good 
cause. I cannot be quite such an optimist as to believe 
that. A war-time lie is merely a dramatisation of a 


people’s hope or its hatred, and whether hatred is of much 
use as an aid to winning a war is a matter on which history 
speaks with an uncertain voice from the days of Hannibal 
to those of Lissauer. 
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As to whether Bethmann-Hollweg ever used the precise 
phrase, “‘ a scrap of paper,” it is not essential to the hi 
of the time that we should know this. No historian sh 
detract from the value of his story of the outbreak of th 
war if he makes it clear that some authorities say that 
the phrase was used and that others say that it wasn't, 
It is our curiosity for detail rather than our passion fo 
truth that makes us wish to know the exact words that 
were spoken. The phrase itself matters little more tha 
the gesture with which it was uttered. If we tried tp 
reconstruct the scene, we should like to know what th 
Chancellor looked like, the colour of his hair, the cut of 
his clothes, whether he was sitting or standing, the appear. 
ance of the room: any detail would be relevant that helped 
us to picture more vividly what happened. But the essen. 
tial truth of the scene depends, not on our knowledge of 
such details, but on our reading of the German Chancellors 
mind and of the mood in which he made use of the phrase 
that was translated into English as “a scrap of paper,” 
We may be sure to-day that the phrase was not uttered 
with the heartless contemptuousness that it suggested 
to the English-speaking world at the time. It is not the 
phrase itself that will tell the historian whether it is one 
of the most abominable or one of the most tragic phrases 
in history. He will have to discover this not by means of 
exact detail, but with his imagination. The imagination, 


I am convinced, is still more necessary to the discovery of | 


truth than is what is usually called evidence. Evidence 
is of itself a means of arriving at the truth only if it is 
sifted with imagination. The same evidence will lead 
different men to different conclusions. In writing the 
history of a people among whom a fine instead of capital 
punishment is the legal penalty for murder, one man 
will think, “How humane!” while another will think, 
‘“* How indifferent to human life!” The same evidence 
that had convinced generations of Englishmen that 
Cromwell was a monster convinced Carlyle that Cromwell 
was a hero. Cynics have often jested about the fallibility 
of statistics ; but statistics are not the only kind of facts 
that may be used to prove what is not true. Who knows 
how many men have been proved, by overwhelming 
evidence, guilty of crimes which they never committed! 
There have been notorious cases of mistaken identity and 
wrongful conviction in recent years. Even while the 
evidence is being tested in a law court, the judge and the 
jurymen have constantly to exercise their imagination 
in order to decide how far it is possible to believe this 
or that witness. 

If this is so in regard to facts of recent occurrence, how 
much more so must it be in regard to facts hundreds of 
years old! Many people despair as they see history being 
turned topsy-turvy almost daily, and are informed that 
men whom historians once ‘said were villains were adm 
able characters. What a reversal of fortune we have sel 
in recent years in the reputations of Richard Crookback 
and the Borgias! They are no longer quite up to the 
standard of villains. Brutus, on the other hand, has 
sunk from the position of hero into that of an ambitious 
assassin. Even so,I doubt if this proves that it is impossible 
to be certain of the truth in history. Our estimate eve? 
of the people we know in our own circle changes from 
year to year, but that does not mean that we can know 
nothing about them. We know enough for most practical 
purposes, but in friendship as in history the guess of the 
imagination is probably as important as the evidence ° 
facts. How many people know even the colour of their 
friends’ eyes ? How widely most people would differ if 
they were asked to estimate their friends’ heights ! T have 
seen a man described as slender merely because, though 
stockish, he was pale. You will sometimes hear a 
people arguing as to whether someone known to both 0 
them is dark or fair. Is there a single figure in history 
of whom it cannot be said that the more evidence ¥ 
have about him from contemporaries, the more elusivé 
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he is? Thus we see the same incident through the eyes 
of a Boswell and the unforgiving eyes of Mrs. Thrale, and 
it ceases to be the same incident or the same Dr. Johnson. 
We have to guess at the truth with our imaginations, 
and it is a remarkable fact that we are usually fairly 
confident in our guesses. Those who deny that we can 
ever arrive at the truth think of truth as something so 
solid that you could almost dig it up with a spade. Truth 
is less substantial than that. Rather it is an atmosphere 
that we breathe—often an atmosphere somewhat tainted. 
It is an atmosphere, too, in which human beings with 
good heads can soar, though,not without danger of collapse. 
It is, indeed, a spirit rather than a tangible thing 
such as the literalists in religion believed in for so many 
generations. It exists as much in the examiner of 
evidence as in the evidence itself. Thus what Bethmann- 
Hollweg exactly said is of less moment to history than the 
spirit of the historian who writes about it. Probably 
the spirit of the truth and the love of accurate detail almost 
invariably go together. Even Herodotus, after being 
known as the father of lies for centuries, is now being 
shown to be a model of carefulness. But I should not 
like to call Plutarch’s portrait of Brutus a lie even if it 
is inaccurate. Inaccurate history may express truth as 
fiction expresses it. We learn as much from the errors 
of a Plutarch as from the accuracies of a Gardiner. 
Te We 


EUGENICS AND HEREDITY 


To the Editor of Tue New StatTEesMAN. 


Sir,—‘‘ Lens,” in your issues of May 24th and 17th, 

has been saying some very hard things about Eugenics, or 
rather about the Eugenics which he attributes to the 
Eugenics Education Society. In fact, he has been letting 
himself go in the most whole-hearted and, doubtless, soul- 
satisfying manner. But, as sometimes happens when 
people let themselves go, the emotional intensity thus 
generated appears to have interfered with his purely 
intellectual processes: in other words, he has allowed 
himself to talk nonsense in the service of a cause. 
_ “Lens” writes, that twenty years ago “a measure of 
influence was accredited to heredity, as against nutrition, 
which no serious student to-day would recognise for a 
moment. To-day, the master word is not 
heredity, nor infection, but nutrition.” 

What exactly “‘ Lens’ means to imply by this is not 
quite clear. He might be referring to the individual, 
and asserting that the individual’s plasticity was greater 
than had been supposed ; or he might be referring to the 
race, and saying that modifications might be impressed 
on the germ-plasm—in other words, that acquired char- 
acters are inherited. The latter is indicated by his previous 
sentence: “‘ Evidently it is conceivable that, just as 
inhalation of lead dust injures the germ plasm, so some- 
thing else, such as right exposure to ae vy may improve 
the germ-plasm.” But I think he is really combining, 
if perhaps not confusing, the two. 

As a matter of fact “ Lens’s ” statements are much too 
Sweeping. There is no ‘“* master-word.” Heredity and 
‘nvironment are each in their own sphere supreme. The 
matter is really so simple, in principle ! very visible 
; ter” of an animal or plant is the resultant of a 
ng series of developmental processes, in which both 
imner and outer play their respective parts. The leg or 

of a dog or other mammal, for example, is, within 
te limits, AS gem of the species. But tie up one of 
* puppy's forelimbs soon after birth, and its development 
mes wholly artificial: the bones grow to nearly their 
reir length, but are very far from attaining their normal 
- ess. Or keep a female rat at high temperatures, 

n its internal a increases slightly, and the 

young it produces will have longer tails. 


an omething of the typical tail or leg structure is thus 
cect of environment. On the other hand, while dog-leg 

would both respond in a similar way to bein 

€ detail of claw and bone-proportion woul 


and cat-le 
tied up, t 


remain wholly distinct : these, apparently, are determined 
chiefly by internal factors. 

An even more striking example is given by characters 
of the same type which have different origins. For instance, 
Klebs subjected plants to various sorts and combinations 
of coloured lights, and found that in certain lights the plant 
would not flower properly, but tended all to vegetative 
growth. An American plant-breeder, on the other hand, 
recently found in one of his experimental plots a new variety 
of tobacco plant which refused to flower. When grown, 
however, in a special greenhouse in different conditions of 
illumination and temperature, it flowered and produced 
seed, and the plants from this seed continued to behave as 
had their parents. 

I have before me as I write some photographs. One is 
of three brothers, all between twenty and thirty years old. 
All seem pretty healthy; but while one brother is of 
normal stature, the other two look like boys of ten or eleven 
in stature and in general expression and feature. All were 
brought up in the same surroundings. Then there is one 
of a cretinous child, and of its unrecognisable transformation 
to health after a year’s thyroid treatment. There is also 
one of an axolotl, the salamander which grows normally to 
adult estate in the aquatic tadpole phase, and the same 
animal turned into a land-liver by one injection of thyroid. 
The cretinous child was cretinous because of something 
outside itself—its mother’s goitrous condition. The axolotl 
was aquatic, on the other hand, because it inherits too 
little thyroid for metamorphosis, and the two dwarfs 
owed their lack of stature to immutably-determined 
hereditary factors. 

Hundreds of examples could be given. But the whole 
matter can be summed up in one sentence. When differ- 
ences are found between individuals of a species, these 
differences may be due wholly to differences in the hereditary 
constitution, or they may be due wholly to differences in 
the outer world, or they may be due partly to the one, 
partly to the other. 

That is the first part of the story; and the second is 
that when differences are found (by proper experimental 
analysis) to be due to differences in hereditary constitution 
—in other words, when characters are hereditarily deter- 
mined, they resist change with an astonishing tenacity. 
It is perfectly true, as “ Lens” writes, that “* something, 
such as right exposure to sunlight, may improve the 
germ-plasm.” But all the emphasis should be laid on the 
may. There is practically no experimental evidence in 
favour of such a possibility, and a good deal against. 
Lead, X-rays, alcohol and a few other substances or agencies 
seem to damage the germ-plasm permanently. The 
experiments of Kammerer and Pavlov speak for the 
inheritance of favourable modifications—but numerous 
workers have failed, on trial, to repeat them. There 
remains so far as I know only one experiment, and that 
with microscope and unicellular animals (Paramecium) 
in which success has been attained, and that only in special 
circumstances and few cases. On the other hand, flies 
have been kept for 200 generations without being allowed 
to fly—with no results on their power of flight; similar 
lack of effect has been found with sight after many genera- 
tions’ confinement in the dark. Attempts at acclimatisa- 
tion to high temperatures have failed, though continued 
through scores of generations, to raise the thermal death- 
point—but I do not wish to present all the evidence for the 
normal non-heritability of acquired characters and the 
normal failure to produce adaptive mutations. 

It is perfectly possible that we shall find out one day how 
to produce adaptive mutations (which is the modern way 
of saying how to make acquired characters hereditary). 
But what is certain is that adaptive mutations normally 
do not occur, and that existing hereditary differences 
normally perpetuate themselves with very considerable 
indifference to the environment. This is all elementary, 
and I am half ashamed to write at such length on it. But 
if, first, the fundamental distinction between germinally- 
determined and environmentally-determined mutations, 
and secondly the normal impossibility of changing the one 
into the other, are not realised at the outset, the whole of 
the rest of any discussion concerning inheritance is vitiated 
and futile. 

This leaves me little space to deal with “ Lens’s ”’ more 
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specific criticisms of Eugenics (or, rather, of Eugenists). 
I am not concerned to defend the Eugenics Education 
Society, with whose main aim, however—the scientific 
study of human heredity and its sociological bearings— 
I am in complete accord. But “ Lens” tries to shirk a 
disagreeable problem by abusing plaintiff's attorney. An 
essentially similar method is traditionally practised by the 
ostrich ; but in both cases the problem remains, and its 
disagreeableness tends to increase as a result. What is the 
problem ? It is briefly this. So far as experiment has at 
present gone it teaches us that mutations—i.e., permanent 
changes in units of the hereditary constitution—are con- 
tinually occurring in a small proportion of the individuals 
of any given species. Further, just as it is unfortunately 
easier to destroy or dislocate a complex mechanism than 
to improve it, so unfortunately it seems that more dele- 
terious than beneficial mutations occur—cogs of the heredi- 
tary machinery are easily slipped. When selection is 
operative, as in a state of Nature, individuals with such 
characters are weeded out. But when it is not operative, 
they survive and multiply. Further, quite apart from the 
occurrence of new mutations, every population of plants, 
animals, or men contains a number of recessive hereditary 
factors which normally do not produce any effects because 
masked by the corresponding dominant factors. When, 
however, two individuals each carrying the recessive 
factor mate, then a quarter of their offspring will show the 
deleterious character, and, what is more, will breed true 
if they mate with another “ pure recessive.”” Such recessive 
factors probably represent the effects of so many past 
mutations; in any event they, too, are often deleterious 
in result. 

Finally, everyone will agree that although the selection 
for success in modern civilised life is rigorous, yet the 
selection for survival has been enormously weakened by 
modern medicine, modern sanitation, modern welfare work 
and modern pity. What is more, even if selection for 
success be rigorous, it usually has no racial effect, or indeed 
the reverse of what one might expect, for during the last 
fifty or sixty years the tendency has become even more 
accentuated for the poorest and, on the whole, least desir- 
able elements of the population to have the largest families. 
Thus in so far as new deleterious mutations crop out or 
deleterious recessives appear, they will tend to drift to 
where selection is least rigorous, and to be exempted from 
selection or even to multiply with excess rapidity. 

There is the problem, and, as I said, a very disagreeable 
one itis. There is, of course, the credit side of the account 
—the lengthening of life, the reduction of infectious disease 
and the rest, ably put by “ Lens” in his second article. 
But there is the a side—the increase of insanity, the 
numbers and the prolificacy of the feeble-minded and of the 
moron, the survival of the weakly, the over-multiplication 
at the wrong end. 

It is clear that the problem must not and could not be 
solved by a mere return to barbarism and insanitariness. 
I find it difficult to believe that many Eugenists have 
advocated this in the way which “Lens” asserts. The 
rise of civilisation is bound up with the increasing power of 
sympathy. But it cannot be solved by laissez faire, nor 
yet by sunlight, nor any other agency acting on individuals 
and not on the race. 

“Lens ” has hardly mentioned sterilisation as a possi- 
bility. This has already been tried in Switzerland and 
various American States for certain delinquents, and has, 
on the whole, worked well, and it need not be in the least 
cruel. Perhaps, as Mr. Haldane supposes in his Daedalus, 
we shall come to a Eugenic by tissue culture and artificial 
fertilisation and artificial rearing, compared with which 
the Eugenics of the Eugenics Education Society, or even 
of Plato, would look feeble indeed. That, however, is far 
ahead ; meanwhile, however, do not let us lose sight of the 
problem because we do not like it. The effects of letting 
things slide might well go far towards the ruin of our 
civilisation.—Yours, etc., 

New College, 

Oxford. 

June 10th. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have read the further 
article by “ Lens,” in which he attempts to deny to heredi- 
tary predisposition any effect in the genesis of tuberculosis. 


J. S. Huxtey. 





It may perfectly well be that of the differences in resistance 
to tuberculosis which do occur, much more are dependent 
on environmental differences, much less on inheritable 
differences—on that point I am ignorant. But that ther 
must be an inherited predisposition to infection, and that 
it must vary, appears to me self-evident. The most 
striking case of that sort is, of course, the lack of resistance 
to measles found in the inhabitants of the South Seas, 
and the consequent deadly plague which ravaged the 
islands when measles was first introduced ; but there ar 
many other cases. An analogous instance in the opposite 
direction is found in the congenital immunity of many 
even non-poisonous snakes to snake-venom—a property 
which has probably made it possible for some of them 
to evolve a poison-apparatus. 

I personally firmly believe that most men and women 
are appallingly far from realising the potentialities of their 
inheritance, whether of bodily health or mental power, 
Sunshine, rational diet, education, slum clearances, decent 
houses, exercise and fresh air—all these are elementary 
stepping-stones to such realisation. But baboons o 
Australian savages can have all these advantages, and will 
not blossom beyond their limits—limits set by their 
inheritance. I am all with “ Lens” in his brave crusades 
for sunlight and milk and the necessities for a healthy life, 
But he does not advance his cause by using phrases such 
as “the ignorant nonsense about heredity.” 


DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
[I we in this country suffer, as other countries suffer, 


A LONDON 


from a vicissitude of Governments, we can still 

boast an escape from the rule of Judges. Unfor- 
tunately Judges, though they do not rule, can still embar- 
rass rulers. Take India. Nothing has been more respon- 
sible for the embitterment of Anglo-Indian relations than 
the Rowlatt Act. And, of late years, at all events, no 
statesman has spoken words about India carrying so much 
political mischief as Mr. Justice McCardie’s summing up 
in the Punjab Libel Case. There is no remedy. You 
cannot argue politically with these gentlemen, for they have 
no political sense. Mr. Justice McCardie bears the character 
of an excellent lawyer. He is certainly a model of personal 
demeanour on the Bench. But when he tells us that he 
knows no politics, and then, ignoring the military-political 
verdict of the Liberal-Conservative Government of 192), 
of the Secretary of State, and of the Army Council, and 
being also in ignorance of the documents on which their opinion 
of General Dyer’s conduct was based, declares that this 
gentleman “ acted rightly ” in firing into the crowd in th 
Jallianwala Bagh, one realises that he has political opinions, 
but that they are those of the Morning Post. A Diehard 
one understands ; but here is a Judge—an excellent one— 
who is a Diehard without knowing it, and who launches 
fragments of the Diehard philosophy, as applied to th 
government of India by army officers of the type of General 
Dyer, as if they were not bombs but confetti ! 

* * * 


The Trial itself was bad enough, without this aggravation 
of it. Sir Sankaran Nair is a famous and very able Indiat 
Moderate, of high character and wide experience in the 
Indian and the judicial service. Gandhi and Anarchy, th 
book in which the alleged libel was contained, was a powerful 
attack on Gandhism, and the incidental passage criticising 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration merely enforced the 
general moral of the book by declaring that the excess 
in the Punjab were no excuse for Gandhi’s extreme doctrine, 
or his followers’ violence. Moreover, the beok was m0 
really published in England at all. Three copies alone 
were sent to this country ; one to the Secretary of Stat 
another to the Law Officers, and a third to myself, 35° 
friend of Sir Sankaran Nair. In India, no doubt, there 
a real circulation. Yet the trial was held, not in India, bi! 
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not be adequately given (it was mostly taken on commission), 
and where prejudice was inevitable. These were the 
circumstances in which Mr. Justice McCardie reviewed 
one of the most terrible incidents in Anglo-Indian history. 
It was clear that the opinions and feelings of Indians about 
Amritsar, and their view of the great political issues involved 
in the O'Dwyer Trial, were no more comprehensible to him 
than if they had been the thoughts of so many ants. Yet it 
js certain that in India this Judge’s words will overshadow 
the considered judgment of statesmen and soldiers in the 
anxious days of 1919 and 1920, and will go far to destroy 
its alleviating effect. 
* Pa * 

Take one issue alone. Sir Sankaran Nair made an 
important point in his defence. The firing on the crowd 
in the Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar (nearly 400 members 
of an unarmed crowd were killed and about 1,200 wounded) 
was not covered by any proclamation of martial law. 
Sir Sankaran Nair put the case against General Dyer in 
some such form as this: ‘“‘ A Government stands to its 
subjects in a quasi-paternal relationship. It assumes the 
task of protecting and caring for them, much in the same 
way as a father takes the responsibility for feeding and 
looking after his children. A Government is no more 
entitled to abandon this charge without notice, and, though 
it may have reason for displeasure with the conduct of 
its subjects, to turn on them incontinently and destroy 
them, than a father is entitled to turn his children out of 
doors without any previous communication to them of 
his reason for ceasing to act as a friend should.” This 
argument of the defendant was brushed aside. It may 
have a slightly Oriental character. But it was also a 
very human contention as applied to the horrible deed 
in the Jallianwala Bagh, or to the bombing from aeroplanes. 
Or take a second point. I think I am right in saying that 
all the authorities, British and Indian, who dealt with the 
events in the Punjab came to the conclusion that there 
was no evidence of a conspiracy against British rule. Yet 
the assumption of a conspiracy underlay the whole of the 
Judge’s charge, and its existence was explicitly argued 


in one part of it. 
* * 


Should Painlevé succeed Millerand, French intellectualism 
will speak again through a President of the Republic, 
and in a voice very sympathetic to English ears. Painlevé 
knows England almost as well as Herriot; he maintained 
his English relationships during the War and after, and 
his personal charm and delicacy of mind were used on 
more than one occasion in favour of a moderate and equit- 
able peace, while they were always enlisted in causes that 
for want of a better word we call “ progressive.” His 
intelligence, less positive than Poincaré’s, is of finer quality, 
and if, like Herriot’s, its excellence lies more in judgment 
than in strength, we shall soon find what a relief it is to 
be rid of Poincaré’s hard literalism and nagging methods. 
Not that there will be interference with the Ministry. Painlevé 
will, of course, revert to the Loubet-Falliéres tradition, 
and will not, like Millerand, be a President with a policy 
of his own, harder even than that of his Prime Minister. 
And his personal relationship with the first head of his 
Cabinet will be as cordial as Millerand’s with Poincaré 
was cold and jealous. Finally, the approach to Germany 
will in his hands be a real one, accompanied, in all prob- 
ability, by the personal courtesy which, in his predecessor's 
case, Was wanting. 

a * * * 

Nothing seems worse than the manner of the electrical 
aed strike, so far as concerns its defiance of Trade 
> 0 custom and its mean intent to worry or intimidate 

holiday-makers. Yet there are points in the men’s 
Pn which seem to seek an answer in vain. They ask 
°r @ minimum wage of three pounds a week, and for a 
week’s holiday at full pay. The advance of these fearful 
is, I suppose, a sign of the growing power of 


ommunism in this once favoured but now menaced land. 


Three pounds a week for a skilled, a semi-skilled, or a 
highly responsible worker in an English city of the post- 
war period, and one week’s rest from his labour, bought 
out of the savings of this princely income! And what 
is the answer of Lord Ashfield or his Board, or some other 
Board, to this demand, made, one admits, in a singularly 
unseemly fashion? Why are such gaps and rents left 
in the capitalist system? And why need we be astonished 
when Trade Unionists fail to rise as one man to defeat 
irregular or semi-mutinous movements within their ranks ? 
I ask these questions because they so often arise in the 
course of unauthorised strikes, and the indignant public, 
or the newspapers which get indignant for it, so rarely 
seem to think that they call for an answer. 
* * * 

It is pleasant to see in the reports of the holiday cricket 
matches signs of a return to the aggressive style of the 
Victorian (and also Edwardian) masters. Georgian cricket, 
like Georgian literature, takes no risks. It behaves so 
because it has a wrong style, and it has a wrong style 
because in the main it is a rather characterless thing. 
Nor is a tame correctitude the only fault of the younger 
school of batsmen. The last time, for example, I saw 
Hobbs batting, he seemed to me to be the only member 
of the Surrey eleven who played with a moderately straight 
bat. But in the main everything is sacrificed to the “ two- 
eyed stance,” which makes off-driving almost impossible, 
and the more important point of regarding the free, vigorous, 
and offensive use of the bat goes by the board. Yet free 
batting is of the essence of the game, and it was maintained 
at a time when first-class bowling was more difficult than 
it is now, and the pitches far less easy to play on. Are 
there, for example, any three bowlers of to-day to compare 
with Lockwood, Richardson and Lohmann, on wickets 
wet or dry, easy or difficult? I know of none. The fact 
is that the men were superior. Characters met characters, 
and though there were slow players, then as now, their 
caution was part of their special outfit, and rarely set the 
general fashion for county batting. Compare these old- 
time battles with Whit-Monday’s famous struggle between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Even Mr. Cardus’s lyric Muse* 
confesses that Lancashire all but lost the match by feeble 
play at the wickets, while Yorkshire absolutely lost it. 

* * * 

I have searched long (and not successfully) for a satis- 
fying novel of personal experience of the War, and save for 
Duhamel’s Vie des Martyres, and the equally wonderful 
and poignant Civilisation, and parts of Barbusse’s Le Feu, 
and of Montague’s Fiery Particles, I have not found it. 
A much nearer approach is Mr. Mottram’s The Spanish 
Farm. It contains no war horrors, or only some of the 
moral ones. Its strength lies in its clear presentment of a 
single type, a young Frenchwoman of Flemish extraction, 
and in the successive pictures it gives of life in an outlying 
farm close to the line of battle, in Amiens and in Paris, 
of the War period. The drama of the War passes through 
the narrow, concentrated mind and senses of Madeleine, 
and no other reflection of it of any consequence appears. 
Yet its spiritual significance reveals itself in Mr. Mottram’s 
restrained narrative, and one can say no more of the most 
terrible of Duhamel’s pages. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE “POLITICAL CREED” OF “THE 
NEW STATESMAN” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. Coutts that it is desirable to have 
newspapers which are politically independent. But that is 
irrelevant to the point raised in my first letter, which was that 
Tue New SraTesMaN is frequently quoted by the anti-Labour 





* For Mr. Cardus’s views on style in cricket see his delightful 
Days in the Sun, just published by Grant Richards. 
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press in attacking the Labour Movement, and is generally 
accepted as a Labour newspaper. I therefore asked what the 
editorial policy was. 

You replied “quite fairly by stating that your policy was 
independent of political parties, although it corresponded more 
closely to the official programme of the Labour Party than to 
that of any other party. 

I can only congratulate Mr. Coutts on that “ political heresy ” 
which enabled him at the last three elections to vote in support 
of each of the three parties in turn, without having in any 
material way modified his political creed since 1918.—Yours, 
etc., G. Grant McKENZIE. 


Ranelagh House, Blomfield Crescent, W. 2. 


A PIECE OF HISTORY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent does truth a service in showing 
up the anomalies and incongruities written about the famous 
‘* Stiickchen Papier.” He also says “it would be interesting 
to know how history will deal with this tangle a hundred years 
hence.” Yet one can but wonder if history will waste time 
on the actual phrasing used in this melancholy interview. 
To unprejudiced eyes seeing clearly that, as Mr. Gladstone 
said in the House of Commons in August, 1870, we had “ an 
interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider than 
that which we may have in the literal operation of the guarantee,” 
it will be apparent that Germany had no such interest, so 
that the Neutrality Treaty was no more sacred to her than 
another treaty was to England before the South African War 
—compare Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, July 28th, 
1899: . . . “* Conventions are mortal . . . they are liable to be 
destroyed.” ‘* Macht geht vor Recht,” and not alone in Germany 
has this precept been acted upon.—Yours, etc., 

G. B. O’Conor. 

Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 

June 10th. 

[We agree that if the future historian is a realist he will not 
bother his head very much about the verbal accuracy even of 
what has become one of the most famous phrases in all history. 
Neither, however, we fancy, will he seek parallels or com- 
mentaries in the speeches of Mr. Balfour or Mr. Gladstone. 
Those three words—the “scrap of paper’’—did more than 
anything else to bring democratic England into the war as a 
practically unanimous people. That is their historic import- 
ance, which would remain entirely unaffected even if it were 
proved that they had never been uttered by Bethman-Hollweg, 
but were a simple invention of Sir Edward Goschen’s.—Eb., 
N.S.] 


FASCISM AND THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of THE NEw STaTESMAN you char- 
acterised Fascism as tyranny. No doubt some of the Fascisti, 
through over-zeal, commit excesses, but Fascism itself was 
instituted to down tyranny. It might be called the conscience 
and intelligence of the Italian nation. 

In England, at present, you are being run—governmentally 
and industrially—by labour unions. I venture to predict 
you will get so tired of this that eventually you will embrace 
Fascism, or something like it. Your theory of liberty—and 
ours for that matter—has been pushed to an extreme—the 
extreme where liberty meets tyranny. We Anglo-Saxons 
have made too much of a fetich of democracy.—Yours, etc., 

AMERICAN READER. 

New York. 

May 29th. 

[It may be that America has made a fetich of democracy 
and something of a mess of it too. But we do not think that 
that can, as yet, be said of Great Britain. At any rate we may 
safely assure our “* American Reader ” that he is quite mistaken 
in his anticipation, and that Great Britain will not, either in 
the near future or “eventually,” embrace Fascism, or anything 
in the least like it.—Epb. N.S.] 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In his letter appearing in your current issue, Mr. 
Tebbutt is mistaken in suggesting that gold has had anything 
whatever to do with inflation or deflation either in the U.S.A. or 
Germany. Both countries inflated, and in both unemployment 
disappeared concurrently with inflation. 


——— 


In the U.S.A. it appears that inflation has been followed by 
deflation due to the abundance of exchangeable goods brought 
about by full employment. 

It is all but certain the same thing would have occurred jp 
Germany but for Allied interference, occupation, and expor 
of German goods without payment. 

In the same way, if England adopted inflation, the 
abundance of goods consequent on full employment wou 
necessarily bring about deflation, concurrent abundance of 
money and goods instead of the present paucity of both 
Yours, etc., A. HENTHORN Srorr, 


Miscellany 


F, H. BRADLEY, O.M. 


NGLISH philosophy during the seventies was 
suddenly submerged (or irrigated, according to 
the point of view) by a wave of Hegelian idealism, 

The giant of this movement is Mr. F. H. Bradley, whose 
brilliant work and lifelong devotion to philosophy have 
just received welcome recognition in the Birthday Honouws 
List. For forty years the idealists dominated the philoso- 
phic field, at least in the Universities of the country. It 
was left to English amateurs and to professionals abroad 
to uphold Realism and Pragmatism. Yet to a good Hegelian 
looking around him on the dreary wastes of idealist English, 
it must indeed have seemed that the devil had got all the 
best books. There were Tyndall and Huxley, each using 
a spirited and individual style to show that individuality 
is a chimera, and that “ spirit and spontaneity ” nowhere 
exist. There was William James turning from dropping 
acid on frogs (to make them hop or croak) to dropping 
acid on Hegelians (with much the same object). There was 
Dr. Schiller making a flashing and vigorous attack the 
best defence of Humanism, holding that truth is what 
humanity finds will work, only to find himself alone among 
humanity in believing Humanism works. Finally there 
was Mr. Bertrand Russell, fluting along the primrose path 
to philosophic perdition—whither in The Analysis of Mind 
he has duly arrived—but all to the sweetest verbal music. 
To such a Hegelian, Bradley must have seemed a curious 
anomaly ; for here was an idealist who could write English, 
and to whom philosophy was not “ the systematic misuse 
of a highly technical terminology invented expressly for 
the purpose.” Idealism had grown out of the mud of 
Kant into the jungle of Hegel. It had found in England 
its first great exponent in T. H. Green, who occasionally 
allowed his writing to rise to heights almost Euclidean 
in their emotional significance. Green’s greatest successot 
was Bosanquet ; and, while Bradley has always been ready 
to admit the greatness and accept the criticism of Bosanauet, 
he would have died rather than write such English % 
“a very few and plain sentences,” or “ In short to pw 
nounce a thing possible requires a positive affirmation 
that of the conditions which would bring that thing t 
pass, some, or some element, or some yet remoter antecedent, 
conditions are real.” Bosanquet made the finest phile 
sophical system of our time, and was probably our greatest 
philosopher since Hume, but it is difficult to find continual 
consolation in English so uninspiring. Malherbe on bs 
death-bed was being consoled by a very voluble monk; 
he stood it for some time and then suddenly burst ott 
“Stop, sir, stop! Go away. I cannot bear your style. 
Now is it fair to demand style from a_ philosopher! 
We know the modern suspicion of “ fine writing.” We 
remember the old quarrel between philosophy and st 
in Plato’s great work which condemns poetry and th 
drama, though it begins with a one-act play and 
with a prose poem. Yet there is no good reason why $ 
philosopher should not write clearly and even forcibly. 
In the first place, language is the tool of thought, anc 
it is a curious workman who consciously selects a cums) 
and ineffective tool. Until philosophers communicslt 
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with each other telepathically, and Dr. Schiller edits 
astral numbers of Mind, we cannot be blamed if we demand 
r and hope for grace. In doing so we do not 
ask for “ fine writing” or a uniform royal purple. Much 
of Bradley’s great essay, ““ Appearance and Reality,” is 
the subtlest detailed analysis of the most abstract con- 
ceptions—succession, relation, etc.—and yet every sentence 
js a delight. The rhythm and balance are not only a 
literary but also a philosophic asset; they add to the 
meaning as well as to the beauty. Secondly, Bradley did 
not fall under Tyndall’s condemnation, when he spoke 
in his Belfast Address of “ those persons to whom perfect 
cearness of exposition suggests want of depth, who find 
comfort in an abstract and learned phraseology.” He used 
systematically the simplest available terms. Indeed, his 
view of philosophy might be summarised by substituting 
“disuse” for “ misuse” in the definition quoted above. 
His work was a signal triumph for the King’s English 
over German hendecasyllabics. Where another man would 
use “ essence ”’ and “ existence,’ he speaks of the “ what ” 
and the “that”; the “content of perception ” becomes 
the “ this” and the “mine.” Anyone with the requisite 
mental agility can appreciate his writing without any 
acquaintance with the jargon of the average metaphysician. 
Besides this admirable clearness and simplicity, we may 
also find in Bradley many passages of genuine force and 
feeling. Nor need these be condemned. For their beauty 
is not that of the haze that softens and obscures all out- 
lines; it is no dazzling glare of fine writing designed to 
conceal the thin places in his argument. It is rather the 
flashing of a well-tempered blade, the sparkle of a clear 
stream. Yet there is a sense in which his style in such 
passages gives the lie to his philosophy. One of the best- 
known is that at the end of his Principles of Logic, where 
he insists that thought is inadequate to express reality. 
It has neither the warmth nor the unity of feeling, and is 
condemned to move from point to point in a world of 
abstractions : 

It may come from a failure in my metaphysics, or from a weakness 
of the flesh that continues to blind me, but the notion that existence 
could be the same as understanding strikes as cold and ghost-like 
as the dreariest materialism. That the glory of this world in the 
end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it is 
a show of some fuller splendour; but the sensuous curtain is a 
deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless movement of 
atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly 
ballet of bloodless categories. Though dragged to such conclu- 
sions we cannot embrace them. Our principles may be true but 
they are not reality. They no more make that Whole which com- 
mands our devotion, than some shredded dissection of human 


tatters is that warm and breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts 
found delightful. 


Here we find a dualism, a separation between thought and 
feeling, which never entirely vanishes from his work, though 
he tended to modify it more and more in accordance with 
the searching criticism it received from Bosanquet. Feeling 
gives a unity which thought proceeds to mutilate and can 
hever restore. His style rejects such a philosophy. We 
read such a passage as that just quoted, and we may well 
object that thought of this calibre does not lose the warmth 
and unity of feeling, that it is by no means spectral or colour- 
It is no appeal from intellect to emotion, but a 
confirmation of the truer view that the highest and best 
thought is shot through with emotion. Philosophy is no 
n intellectual exercise ; it may thrill with the joy of 
the chase and the exultation of capture. It is not only 
thought, it is felt and lived. Knowledge does not leave 
feeling behind; the trained musician’s appreciation of a 
Sonata has no less warmth and unity than that of the man 
who has no knowledge to help out his untutored feeling of 
its beauty. 

It is just this union of thought with feeling which has 
made Bradley the outstanding philosopher of our time. 
Not only is he an eloquent writer ; he can also wield a pretty 
Tapier in philosophic controversy. There, as his opponents 
W, he does not work by the ‘ dry light’ of the intellect 

















































alone ; for it is no spectral onslaught they feel, no colourless 
blood they shed. His war with Dr. Schiller is one of the 
joys of polemical literature. Assailed as an Intellectualist, 
he counters with a reference to “a tendency which may 
be called Irrationalism.” Schiller writes, with a mocking 
echo of the great passage quoted above: 

Next the philosophers took on Life. They “ reflected” on it, 
and, Narcissus-like, too often fell in love with their pale reflections. 
They confined it in “ categories,” and tried to coerce it with chains 
of “logical necessity.”” But no logical necessity could secure it, 
and it passed through a category as through a colloid membrane. 
So the philosophers retired hurt, betook themselves to the pure 
contemplation of the infinite inane, and as supine spectators of the 
suprasensible gloated over the bloodless battles of their categories, 
and the dialectical evolution of principles too sacred to be applicable 
to the sordid particulars of life and action. 

Bradley replies to Schiller’s welcome of William James 
as the great prophet of the true philosophy : 

Assuredly I am not alone in the desire that Professor James would 
turn his back for a time on sporadic articles, and on popular lectures, 
with their incoherence and half-heartedness and more or less plausible 
ambiguities, and would work in the way in which a man who 
seriously aims at a new philosophy is condemned to work, and with 
a result which I at least feel sure would repay his labour. And 
perhaps in the meantime he might remind his followers on this 
side of the Atlantic that, of course without prejudice to the future, 
it is not yet true that the crowing of the cock brings the sun above 
the horizon. 

We said at the outset that Bradley was the giant of the 
English idealist movement, and he has certainly been 
accepted as its mouthpiece by many of its critics, from 
William James to E. B. Holt. But we have also found traces 
of a dualism in his work which is quite foreign to the spirit 
of Hegel, to which must be added an occasional bias towards 
mysticism and a distrust of thought which justify his denial 
that he was a true Hegelian, and even his doubts as to his 
claim to the title of idealist. Yet the critics have often 
failed to realise that the real line of descent runs from Hegel 
to Bosanquet and Green and has stalwart branches in that 
astonishing phalanx of philosophic Scotsmen, the Cairds, 
the Seths, Ritchie and Waliace. (Need we, by the way, be 
surprised that official recognition has at last come to 
philosophy in the Honours List of a Scottish Premier ?) 


We cannot leave Bradley without noticing another 
quality of his which is not part of the generally recognised 
equipment of a philosopher—his sense of humour. We may 
find it in the frequent epigram. ‘“* Metaphysics is the finding 
of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct, but to 
find these reasons is no less an instinct.” “ Self-sacrifice 
is too often the ‘ great sacrifice’ of trade, the giving cheap 
what is worth nothing.” We may find it perhaps at its 
happiest in his attack, in the Principles, on the Association 
of Ideas in its crudest form: 

At the risk of seeming to affect singularity, I am bound to assert 
that within my own mind I cannot find these classes. The idea 
that “‘ mammals ” is the name of a flock of mammal-images, herded 
together in my mental field, and that among these I can see the 
little pack of dogs, and all the cats sitting together, and the rats, 
and the rabbits, as well as the elephants, all marked with curious 
references and cross-references to heads ‘‘ quadruped”” and “ car- 
nivorous” and “placental,” and heaven knows what else—I 
do not think that this looks like the fact. 


Bradley’s Ethical Studies were published in 1876, the 
second edition of the Principles of Logic, with its twelve new 
terminal essays in 1922. (The first edition of 1883 must 
surely be one of the very few examples of a learned work, 
whose price was raised by its scarcity, and by the demand 
of the student and not of the litterateur or the bibliophile, 
until one was lucky to pick up a secondhand copy at three 
guineas.) The many years between have been devoted 
entirely to the service of philosophy. If he is a lonely 
figure in the history of thought—for there is probably not 
another philosopher in the world who accepts his main 
principles—his is the isolation of originality and pre- 
eminence, a pre-eminence which makes him fully worthy 
to join the worthy company of the Order of Merit. 

J. D. Masport. 





* 
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: first air and 846 pages of sketches for the opera itself, 
Music In fact, it is met rey have cost him more trouble thap 


THE UNIMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 


HERE is plenty of opportunity just now in 

London to put one’s operatic tastes to the 

test and to make all sorts of comparisons. 

Perhaps the most interesting event has been 
the performance by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
at the Scala, of Beethoven’s only opera, Fidelio, which 
has not been heard in London for a great number of 
years. To hear this opera was to me extraordinarily 
illuminating, but although it was not heard under 
the best conditions the Carl Rosa Opera Company’s 
resources, vocal and instrumental, are such that the 
spirit rather than the letter of the work is cared for 
and their production was in the right spirit. It did 
not lack fervour, however much it lacked sensuous 
beauty, and the heartfelt intensity which Miss Eva 
Turner (the Leonora) and her colleagues put into their 
singing and acting was much more what Beethoven 
himself would have asked of them than any beauty 
of tone or polished phrasing. Consequently the opera 
was really moving and aroused the audience to great 
enthusiasm on the night I was present. There was 
no resisting the poignancy of Leonora’s famous recita- 
tive “‘ Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin!” in the first 
act of the opera, which up to this point moves along 
in a very old-fashioned jog-trot way. But it is not 
really until the chorus of the prisoners, who are brought 
up from their dungeons at Leonora’s instigation for 
a moment’s enjoyment of the fortress garden, that 
the opera is really worthy of Beethoven's reputation. 
The way Beethoven has handled this chorus can only 
be called inspired. The prisoners come up out of 
the darkness stumbling fearfully into the air and light 
with half-muffled cries, alternating between joy and 
terror, and the effect of this wonderfully imaginative 
music is indescribable. This chorus was particularly 
well sung and stage-managed and remains the most 
memorable moment in the opera. Equally effective, 
but not on so high an imaginative plane, is the famous 
trumpet call in the second act where, just at the moment 
when Leonora throws herself between the Governor’s 
pistol and her imprisoned husband, the trumpet call 
rings from without the fortress. This trumpet call, 
with which we are all familiar in the Leonora No. 8 
Overture, is even more thrilling in its effect in the 
opera, but after the succeeding duet, “‘O namenlose 
Freude,” between Leonora and Florestan there is 
little of interest and the music sinks again to a con- 
ventional humdrum level. Some of it is even comic 
in its naive simplicity. For example, the chorus 
“Who a noble wife possesses ’’ cannot fail to make a 
modern audience smile; it is such a compound of 
engaging childishness and rapturous idealism. In 
fact, nowhere in all Beethoven’s work does the 
character of this extraordinary man show itself more 
completely than in Fidelio. The opera is totally 
devoid of all the subsidiary dramatic inventions which 
go to make opera effective. It has nothing but its 
main theme, the rescue of Florestan by his wife. In 
emotional content it is nothing but a pean to wifely 
devotion, the sort of pean that only an unmarried 
man could have written and a man who was also an 
unmitigated idealist. Nothing shows more vividly 
the contrast between Beethoven’s and Mozart’s genius 
than a comparison of Fidelio with Figaro. Listening 
to the greater part of Fidelio we cannot help feeling 
that Beethoven had no musical genius at all, the 
music is so conventional, so uninspired, so obvious. 
Yet it cost him immense labour. There are no less 


than sixteen sketches for the opening of Florestan’s 


any other work, and, although he had long wanted to 
compose an opera, he waited to do so until he had got 
a thoroughly worthy subject. Parry says: 


Even Mozart, whose dramatic sense and power of character. 
drawing in music was of the highest kind, did not inquire 
too minutely into the nature of the stories upon which his 
librettos were founded, but accepted the silliest and mos 
empty things to set to music. Beethoven’s point of viey 
was altogether different. He felt that in an artistic seng 
the dramatic side of the matter was as important as th 
music ; and that to be worthy of the name of a work of art, 
an opera must be complete and intelligible in all respects, 
. .. And this was not all. He felt the need of the thing 
being sound throughout ; and he felt also that the subject 
must be of the noblest and broadest kind to be worth setting 
to music. He knew that silly and empty commonplace 
could only be set consistently to silly and empty music, 
The connection between the music and the words and the 
dramatic situation was so close in his mind that he could not 
bring himself to write music to anything ignoble ; or to deal 
with anything as opera which was not a great type of some 
sort, 


Here is a lesson in the folly of pretentiousness ! 

It reveals the atmosphere of nineteenth-centuy 
England very well when we get an intelligent man 
like Sir Hubert Parry rhapsodizing so falsely, 
Beethoven was no doubt intensely serious, but to be 
serious in the way Parry describes is not a virtue, 
it is merely wooing the Muse of music on stilts. For 
all Beethoven’s seriousness the opera of Fidelio is 
almost completely silly, while for all Mozart's frivolous 
disregard of the lack of solemnity in his libretto the 





opera of Figaro is almost all intenselyserious. _Thereis 
to us nothing moving in the wifely devotion of Leonora; 
what was just human and natural is given an operatic 
apotheosis of so exaggerated a kind that it becomes 
just comic. Instead of being moved to tears by 
this expression of Leonora’s fidelity, we find ourselves 
laughing at a sentimental old bachelor’s absurd gush. 
Beethoven’s concluding chorus, ““ Who a noble wife 
possesses,” lands us securely in complete bathos. _ 
How different to this is Figaro. Here in what is 
avowedly a comic opera we are always being brought 
to the verge of tears. Whenever the Countess Almaviva 
sings we are intensely moved, and how much mor 
real and attractive is this deceived but faithful wife 
than Leonora. There is not a breath of life in any 
of the characters in Fidelio, while in Figaro the page 
Cherubino, the maid Susanna, Figaro himself, the Dr. 
Bartolo, Marcellina and even the gardener are 
vividly alive and individual. I am referring, of cours, 
to their musical expression which is Mozart’s, and 





infinitely more touching and sparkling than_ thet 
verbal life which is Beaumarchais’. In fact, to-day no 
one can hear these two operas without realising thst 
Mozart’s operatic genius is to Beethoven's wht 
Shakespeare’s is to Addison’s. Those who think 
Fidelio a finer work than Figaro should, if they # 
consistent, think Cato a finer play than Twelfth Night 
or A Midsummer Night's Dream. The performance of 
Figaro by the British National Opera Company # 
His Majesty's Theatre is a good one on the whde 
owing to the labours of Mr. Eugéne Goossens, who 
makes the orchestra play with admirable point am 
finish. But the lack of ability to sing is painfully 
apparent. Strictly speaking Mr. Ranalow can only 
act Figaro, he cannot sing the part. Miss Lilia 
Stanford has taken great pains, and if she works 
may go on improving her vocal powers, but she 1s not 
yet within measurable distance of being a singe 
Miss Miriam Licette is the only member of the compa) 
who has some idea what singing is and she was some 
times delightful. But the whole opera went we 
as great pains had obviously been taken over 
production. It is so far the best thing the B. N. 0. 
do. W. J. TURNER 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Cambridge A.D.C. has been giving all this week 
an excellent performance of Pirandello’s Henry IV - 
Some months ago Messrs. Dent published a trans- 
lation of three plays by Pirandello (10s. 6d.): Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, Henry IV., and Right You Are 
(If You Think So!). The translation left us longing for 
a better one, but as most of us cannot read a word of 
Italian, we were grateful for Mr. Edward Storer’s version. It 
is usual to say that the preoccupation of this original drama- 
tist is a metaphysical problem, the problem of “ reality ” ; 
and that his plays are illustrations of the text—for there is 
nothing true or false, but thinking makes it so. This 
appears too summary a description of his work; and its 
philosophical implications, though no doubt in tune with 
much impatient scepticism characteristic of the times, 
do not seem to me the ground, of his importance or the 
reason why his work fascinates us. It is rather the ingenious 
intensity of his imagination, and his subtle sense of the 
complexity of motives and character which make his plays 
fascinating. They certainly make us think—as we say, 
but if they make us conclude, we have probably misunder- 
stood them. 
* * * 

One of the most memorable performances the Stage 
Society has given for many years was the performance of 
Sig Characters in Search of an Author last year. The 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre was rehearsing it later 
when the Censor stepped in and stopped it. This is one 
of the most foolish actions of which the Censor has been 
lately guilty, and no doubt in ten or twelve years he will 
show due repentance as he has in the case of other decisions : 
(dipus, Ghosts, Damaged Goods, Blanco Posnet, ete. I 
suppose he will continue to expect us to believe, after 
stultifying himself again, that he is a beneficent institution. 

* * * 

Going down in the train to Cambridge to see the perform- 
ance of Henry IV. I read Some Early Impressions (Leslie 
Stephen. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.). I remembered these 
coming out in the National Review, and that they were 
chiefly about his fourteen years at Cambridge. After 
taking his degree, he stayed on as a don in Holy Orders at 
Trinity Hall, his scholastic career being cut short by his 
inability to come to terms with the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
It is a delightful book or, rather, a delightful fragment of a 
book, admirably written, objective, witty, and marked by 
that masterly and modest clarity of statement which 
tends to make any writing-up of reminiscences look cheap 
and pretentious beside it. Leslie Stephen was a character- 
istic product of Cambridge himself, and the influence of his 
University is shown in his judgment of himself as a per- 
functory and easy going writer, implying standards so 
much more exacting than those of the world outside, that 
it is difficult not to suspect him of inverted vanity. Yet 
this, I believe, was not the case. His Cambridge days were 
stirring days. The crust of conventional dogma was 
breaking up amid cries of alarm. In 1857 Buckle had 
appeared and the deduction which many of his readers 
drew from his book was that some people had got to be 
murderers whether they liked it or not. Two years later 
came Darwin’s Origin of Species, and though “ innocent 
lookers-on flattered themselves that he could be trium- 
phantly confuted by the versatile Bishop Wilberforce,” 
the consolation was short-lived. Then Anglican divines in 
Essays and Reviews began to argue that the Bible should 
be criticised “like any other book,” and to cap the horror 
the good Bishop Colenso “ explained with touching 


simplicity how an intelligent Zulu had refused to believe 


that Noah ever built an Ark and how he came to agree with 
the Zulu.” 


All this was disturbing to Leslie Stephen, who 


was a tutor in Orders. At first he seems to have found 
Kingsley’s muscular Christianity fairly satisfactory doe- 
trine, stiffened by an intellectual contempt for speculation 
in the vein of Maurice and a consciousness of superiority 
to Oxford, which was then agitated by struggles between 
“ High,” “Low” and “ Broad” parties. At Cambridge 
they only lost their tempers over political discussions ; 
and when Oxford insinuated that they were covert un- 
believers or Gallios, it appears that Oxford was not far 
wrong. But when Leslie Stephen discovered Mill he knew 
where he stood. The application of Mill’s logic to religious 
orthodoxy compelled him to become a thorough-going 
Agnostic. Though Mill himself had a tenderness for the 
old creed, and preserved such reticence on that subject 
that his political opponents could only produce as a proof 
of his infidelity one sentence in which he asserted that he 
would sooner go to hell than worship an immoral deity, 
his disciples drew inferences freely. 
* * * 


Mill himself was a secluded figure in those days; no 
personal attraction intensified their loyalty. When later 
Leslie Stephen came in contact with him he was startled 
by the contrast between the man himself and the idea he 
had formed of him from his writings : 

I heard him speak in the House of Commons. Instead of an 
impassive philosopher, I saw a slight frail figure, trembling with 
nervous irritability. He poured out a series of perfectly formed 
sentences with an extraordinary rapidity suggestive of learning 
by heart ; and when he lost the thread of his discourse, closed his 
eyes for two or three minutes till, after regaining his composure, 
he could again take up his parable. Although his oratory was 
defective, he was clearly speaking with intense feeling and was 
exceedingly sensitive to the reception by his audience. Some of 
his doctrines were specially irritating to the rows of stolid country 
gentlemen who began by listening curiously to so strange an animal 
as a philosopher, and discovered before long that the animal's 
hide could be pierced by scornful laughter. To Mill they repre- 
sented crass stupidity, and he became unable either to conceal 
his contempt or keep his temper. Neither his philosophy nor his 
official experience had taught him to wear a mask of insensibility, 
especially when his friendships were touched. I once met him 
at a small gathering where some doubts were hinted as to the 
merits of a youthful disciple. Mill took the reflections as though 
they had been a personal attack upon himself. We were taken 
aback by the indignant zeal with which he proclaimed that the 
youth—a singularly fine specimen of the offensive prig in general 
estimation—possessed one of the clearest and most cultivated 
intellects of the day. On such occasions he showed glimpses of 
the excessive sensibility which was so marked in his devotion to 
his wife. The Mill of the treatises, as we read them, was the very 
reverse—the embodiment of pure passionless reason. They 
possessed the merits which we most admired—good, downright, 
hard logic, with a minimum of sentimentalism. 

* * * 

I remember an old lady describing to me the pathetic 
impression which one of Mill’s speeches made on her as a 
girl (it was a big public meeting), and the ineffectual 
quavering emphasis of his voice as he began : “ I am accused 
of coming here to rouse your passions ; I do—mean—to— 
rouse—your—passions.” Mr. Elliot’s collection of Mill’s 
Letters is an interesting book, but it includes very few 
personal letters. His correspondence with Mrs. Taylor 
is still in existence, but the family has not yet permitted 
publication. I shall not be surprised, if they are ever 
published, to find them the most genuine and passionate 


of love letters. 
a + a 


Mr. Emery Neff has published a book called Carlyle and 
Mill (Columbia University Press, $2.25), in which they 
are contrasted as the typical anti-utilitarian, and the 
typical utilitarian. In 1865 over the trial of General Eyre 
the contrast between their points of view was clearly brought 
out. It was a case closely resembling our Amritsar case. 
Carlyle regarded the Jamaican Governor as a captain who 
had saved his ship when on fire, and if he had damaged the 
cargo in doing so (about 400 negroes were put to death) it 
was not a matter to fuss about. The agitation dragged on 


for two years ; finally the jury refused to convict. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE SOMNAMBULANCE CORPS 


The Pilgrimage of Festus. By Conrap Aiken. Secker. 5s. 
The Sleeping Beauty. By Epirn Sirweit. Duckworth. 5s. 
Zachy Trenoy. By Ruts Manninc-Sanpers. Christophers. 5s. 


Mr. Aiken’s Festus—name consecrate to philosophical poetry 
—is one more incarnation of the pilgrim-soul in man, seeking 
and unsatisfied. Looking back over the centuries of literature, 
one sees them dotted with these little questing figures, dream- 
shapes into which their creators have breathed the divinity of 
human discontent, the desperate tenacity of human hopes of 
some Eldorado of the soul. Their careers are very like, however 
different the goals where each finds salvation intheend. Always 
the phantom is blown, like a pith-ball, through a maze of 
experiences, and made to find each vain in turn, except that 
one in which the author happens to retain a last belief. ‘‘ Vanity 
of vanities,” cry these preachers, “ all is vanity, except “s 





and they plant their obedient ghost in the witness-box to bear 
testimony to their panacea. So Christian sets out from the 
City of Destruction to find salvation only beyond the River of 
Death ; Candide sets out from the Westphalian chateau of 
the Baron Thunder-ten-tronckh to find his salvation only in 
a cabbage-garden beside the Bosphorus ; from the vain glories 
of its Palace of Art the soul of Tennyson turns to pray in the 
cottage in the vale; from Wiirzburg Browning’s Paracelsus 
comes by a longer road of disillusion to a peasant’s grave and 
a love for all mankind. And lastly Mr. Aiken’s Festus sets out 
from exploring himself to find his goal where he started—in 
continuing to explore himself. He journeys on a pilgrimage 
of dream in quest of reality, and the only reality proves to be 
a pilgrimage of dream. The last three pages of the poem are, 
word for word, the same as the first. 

It is an effective idea, and a truer solution, I believe, than 
any of the others, always excepting Voltaire’s. Only in the 
execution of his idea, in the details of his pilgrimage, Mr. Aiken 
is less happy. Festus begins with dreams of worldly greatness 
and crowns himself in imagination a Roman Emperor, but 
with pleasures more exquisite than the Cesars ever knew: 


Bloodshed bores me... 
Let the gross mind love elephants in torchlight 
Trampling the plashy flesh, or tossing entrails 
Under the moon! For me, more subtle pleasures . . . 


What are these refinements? They consist in having an 
eastern princess of the most delicate nurture vivisected to 
music on a marble operating-table. Festus finds this diversion 
disappointing ; most readers will find it something worse. 
At all events, disillusioned by visions of his subjects and himself 
in their coffins, Festus turns next to spiritual exaltations. 
He pictures himself interrogating Confucius, Buddha, Christ ; 
in vain, for they prove excessively tongue-tied and impotent ; 
so much so that it may well be asked why Jesus of Nazareth 
was brought in at all, if he was merely to utter three such lines 
of travesty as these: 


**Heed not the absolute, 
Love what is little, turn not your thoughts above 
So much as here and round you—mostly, love!” 


Festus is left cold, and after similar dissatisfied rejections of 
Mephistopheles and the eternal feminine (who finds herself in queer 
company, to be sure !), he sinks deep into the abysses of himself, 
the solitudes of solipsism. He is filled with horror at the feeling 
of being himself the creator responsible for the phenomenal 
universe in all its cruelty, phenomenal though it be. This is 
not, perhaps, much more reasonable than the American lady- 
solipsist who lately complained that she could not make out 
why there were not more other people of her opinion. 

Then he takes refuge in refashioning a dream-world, all 
beauty, of his own: 

till all things seem 
Beautiful as music is, falling but to rise, 
The wise man foolish, and the thistledown wise. 
All things are music, and beautiful they are— 
Time is a raindrop, laughter is a star. 


And yet this, too, is vain, for where beauty is, there is ugliness 
also (why ), where his self creates loveliness, there is his other 
self, —_— as the “ Old Man,” laying naked the hideous 
as well: 


Festus.— In the blue evening... . 

When the sea-birds are no longer rose-enkindled, 
And one long cloud in the west lies smooth as stone : 
Sea-pools, amid salt-rocks, lying still, 

Take the pale light of the sky, and without effort 





Catch the first star . . . Profound, profound and silent, 

Thus comes the miracle: it is the secret of azure. 

The brown sea-snails in the pool are undisturbed. 
Old Man.—Ah miserable destiny, Festus, miserable destiny, 

To be, in the blue universe of the sea-pool, 

A crab! ... a crab for the most part silent, 

That, softly sidling from coign of rock to coign, 

Delicately touching, under the limpid water, 

The hard edges of rocks with the tips of his claws, 

Yet, shakes the pool, or pierces with his back 

The azure . . . and routs the star. 


That seems to me excellently done—and true, in many 
aspects. (It might, for instance, some would say, be a parable 
of the relations of the artist, the public and the critic.) So the 
poem ends, leaving Festus where he began, eager as ever to 
plunge into himself anew. That, too, has its truth to life; 
it is what Butler meant when he said there were questions, 
vain to ask—only it was vainer not to ask them. It is what 
Meredith hated, not without justice either, when he denounced 
the waste of brain on the “* questions that sow not nor spin.” 
Festus, indeed, the absorption of the soul in dreaming of what 
it can never know, is not enough; Cela est bien dit, répondit 
Candide, mais il faut cultiver notre jardin. “* Know thyself” 
is well, but not all-sufficing ;* it is a malady of our writers to-day 
that so many of them know nothing else. It is so hard for 
any character to strike the balance between extrovert and 
introvert. And yet it is essential; the pure introverts are s 
miserable and so mad, the pure extroverts so superficial and s 
stupid. But that is by the way. Mr. Aiken has hit on a far. 
reaching subject, but in the details he has not done it or himself 
justice ; yet, to borrow his own image, if there are too many 
crabs of the grotesque breaking the still reflections of his rock- 
pool, there are moments when it catches to its troubled breast 
a star. 


The Sleeping Beauty is likewise a dreamery ; too much of 
it is as if it had been written in a dream. It is indeed a case 
of dual authorship; there is the sometime editor of Wheels; 
and a later and much better writer. Those bouncing cycles 
of Wheels.lie now in one oblivion with the reviews that splut- 
tered over them with foam and fury and the reviews that saw 
in them, as if a new Wordsworth and Coleridge had arisen, 
the dawn of a new era. Unfortunately Miss Sitwell alone does 
not seem able to forget Wheels entirely. The essence of that 
periodical was that it smote the conventions of the older 
poetry with Bolshevik fervour, hip and thigh, only to establish, 
with Bolshevik rigour, ten times more monotonous conventions 
of its own. Thrushes or skylarks were barred ; but of parrots 
it was assumed that one could never have enough. Similarly 
it was necessary to invent new poetic comparisons; any 
resemblance between the things compared was_ subsidiary, 
if not to be deprecated. There was an artistic economy in 
this, as in the riddles in Alice—** Why is a raven like a writing- 
desk ?”’; for once there need be no particular likeness between 
the things compared, you can compare everything to the same 
thing, and similes become simplicity itself. With this device 
Miss Sitwell makes great play in The Sleeping Beauty, where 
she develops an absolute mania for fruit. Not only does the 
poem bulge like any cornucopia with descriptions of fruit; 
everything in it is compared to fruit. Like fruit, of one kind 
or another, according to Miss Sitwell are the following, which 
I have had the idle curiosity to collect : the dead in the grave, 
the princess’s lips, a sedan-chair, domes of a building, negroes 
lips, dwarfs, cream, the light of dawn, a fairy’s curls, life, little 
girls in a nursery, a farmpond, the light of afternoon, the words 
lovely ladies peck at, Malinn’s cheeks, country-maids, country 
gentlemen, “ country masks of Comedy,” country faces, the 
moon, life again, sleep, lightmotes on a wall, clouds, more 
faces, truths, skies, snow (twice), eyes, lips, flames, candle- 
flames, mouths, embers, and again the dawn. There may 
be more ; but here is surely fruit enough to test any ordinary 
reader’s digestion. The other rut of Wheels that runs through 
these pages is a more than Athanasian love for incomprehel 
sibles. There are pages here, as there, where no two thoughts 
have any connection known to reason. Some have found 
that the way to be famous was to be obscure; but here, # 
in Wheels, one suspects it is largely pour épater. 


Fortunately the other Miss Sitwell seems to have realised 
that man cannot subsist on épatisserie. And so it comes about 
that there are passages here, where her sense of the tragi 
transience of beauty, of the bitter passage from the wise me 
cence of youth to the horrible wisdom of frivolous old ag 
finds for itself in its sincerity an expression, clear of impertinenee 
that is really admirable : 
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A strange horizon and a soundless sea 
Must separate wise age from you and me— 
They watch life’s movements ripening like a fruit 
And sigh, knowing the gnarled and twisted root. 
O people building castles on the sand 
And taking one another by the hand, 
What do you find within each other’s eyes ?— 
What wisdom unknown of the lonely wise ?— 
The promise of what spring, the certainty 
Of what eternal life to come—what lie ? 
Only the sound of Time’s small muffled drum, 
The sound of footsteps that will never come, 
And little marches all beribboned gay 
That lead down the lime avenues away 
To the dark grave. . 
It is extraordinary what sudden diamonds flash out among the 
bric-A-brac : 
In that dead, wild spring, 
Through the bird’s shaken voice we heard God sing. 
Queen Venus is a toothless crone, 
Blackened with age; all night alone 
She lies, and no bird ever cries 
For the wild starlight of her eyes. 
Hell is no vastness, it has naught to keep 
But little rotting souls and a small sleep. 
If it were all like that! But the ghost of Wheels if he could 
not destroy all the poetry, has destroyed the poem by his inco- 
herent interpolations. It is a pity. 
Miss Manning-Sanders, on the other hand, has produced 
a poem, not the pieces of one; her work does not equal Miss 
Sitwell’s best moments, but it has a pervading, human charming- 
ness which is worth many “ beauties.” This, too, is a story 
that moves half in a dream; at the same time it belongs to 
quite a different plane of reality from the other two poems, 
bearing, in fact, clear marks of kinship with the realism of 
Chaucer and Chaucer’s descendant, Mr. Masefield. This may 
damn it in some eyes; the worse for them. Zachy Trenoy, 
losing his donkey-race, quarrels with his love and, when that 
night she disappears in the darkness of the Cornish moors 
never to return, in his search for her falls down an old mine- 
shaft. The blow unsettles his brains and thenceforth he lives 
searching for her always, in a muddled mixture of two worlds, 
very cleverly compounded by Miss Manning-Sanders. The 
story is too long to tell in detail; the poem, like many good 
narrative poems, is not good to quote from; but with its 
vividness that is never vulgar, its profound pity that is never 
mawkish, but always kept sane by the humour that goes hand 
in hand with it, Zachy Trenoy is one of the best poems of the 
year. If the traditional ‘brick of quotation must be produced 
to enlighten the world as to the architecture of the whole 
building, let it be this description of the little wooden figures 
which stand carved in the middle of the roundabout, watching 
with a passionless inscrutability that Hardy would have loved 
to note, the whirl of excited rustic figures round and round 
them : 
How still and dead and blankly stare 
The little gilded folk who stand 
Around the organ, pair and pair, 
Crashing a cymbal in each hand. 
Their brains are gilded wood and nought 
They care what’s found or what’s been sought ; 
One maid’s like another maid, 
When in a man’s arms she’s laid ; 
Cymbals crash; if blood’s aflame, 


Never stop to ask her name. 
F. L. Lucas, 


TCHEKHOF AND MUSSET 


Two Plays by Anton Tchekhof and one by Alfred de Musset. 
Translated, with an introduction and notes by GeorcE 
CaLDERON. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. 


The introduction (dated 1911) to this new translation of 
The Seagull and The Cherry Orchard by the late George Calderon 
reads somewhat strangely in 1924. In 1911 Tchekhof was not 
yet under way in England, though his plays preceded his 
stories; and Calderon’s introduction was written primarily 
to familiarize the more advanced members of the British public 
with what was still a strange dramatic phenomenon. It 
contains, however, a considerable amount of valid criticism. 
Tehekhof, the perfect realist, and Tchekhof, the completely 
objective artist, are, as we should expect, his two themes. On 
each he finds something to say, though he makes one curious 
comparison—“ Tchekhof was like Dostoevsky; he hated 


nothing and no one.” What would Tchekhof have made, say, 
of Karmazinov in The Possessed? Tchekhof, indeed, is the only 
completely objective writer in European literature since the 
development of the novel. We neither expect, nor find, objec- 
tivity in the novelists of England. In France we expect it, 
but we do not find it. Stendhal, with all his charm and artistic 
asceticism, had the sentimentality of a scientist. Balzac is out 
of the count. The emotional and philosophic bias of Flaubert 
and, in a lesser degree, of Maupassant towards their characters 
isevident. Even the indefatigable curiosity of Proust is coloured 
by his preference for what is old ; moreover a clear-cut philosophy 
of life is implicit in every sentence he wrote. Of the Russians, 
Turgenev, a writer whose talent demanded rigid objectivity 
as an essential for its success, is now being forgotten because 
this was a quality he did not sufficiently possess. Dostoevsky 
made no pretence to this particular merit. Tolstoy, it is true, 
could write as objectively as Tchekhof when he chose. But 
he did not choose to do so for long; it made him unhappy, 
and after a time his reproachful face edges into the picture. 
Tchekhof, apparently, could not help himself. The art of 
writing, he insisted, as others had done before him, aims at the 
correct statement of a problem, not its solution. But whereas 
other writers have imposed on themselves this ideal as a dis- 
cipline for the insubordinate spirit, Tchekhof seems to have 
expressed himself in the way that came most naturally and most 
easily to him. The only thing he disliked, and the only thing 
he was afraid of, was pretentiousness. Pretentiousness seemed 
to him the most unpardonable form of lying; and, in the 
melancholy spectacle presented to him by life, where every 
desire is frustrated, where the result of every action is one that 
was not intended, and where every word spoken bears a different 
meaning for speaker and hearer, he felt that the only chance 
of preserving our self-respect, whether in art or life, lay in the 
most unswerving truth-telling, based on the only data we can 
regard as reliable, the facts of our own experience. Revolu- 
tionary agitators irritated him as much as they did Dostoevsky, 
but for different reasons. His experience had taught him that 
they did nothing but talk; hence “ There will never be a 
revolution in Russia,” he writes more than once, and as pre- 
tentious liars they offended his instinct for truth. This is a 
philosophy that evidently does not produce prophets ; but it is a 
philosophy of art that requires for its successful application the 
rarest of gifts. What can be done with it is shown by these 
two plays. Such was Tchekhof’s terror of exceeding, abridging 
or distorting the truth, as shown him by his experience, that he 
was unable to commit himself, even for one scene, either to 
tragedy or comedy. Life, for the dramatist, is composed of 
the individual who suffers and the other members of the world 
for whom his suffering is either negligible or ridiculous; and 
since each of us plays permanently and simultaneously the 
double réle of sufferer and onlooker, to emphasise one at the 
expense of the other seemed to Tchekhof a falsification of the 
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truth and a one-sided representation of life, So far as execution 
goes, no other modern writer has given us so complete a vindi- 
cation of the maxim that in art the part is greater than the 
whole. In his dramatic conceptions, however, Tchekhof could 
never bring himself to sacrifice any part of the truth. These 
uniquely interesting plays are the result. But this is also the 
reason why Tchekhof remains a definitely minor dramatist 
when compared, say, with Ibsen, whom he far surpassed in all 
the dramatic gifts of humanity and variety. 

The translation of the two Tchekhof plays is uniformly easy, 
vital and flowing. One is only pulled up by the rather too 
copious foot-notes, which mingle some useful information with 
a good many unnecessary explanations. The translation of 
“On ne badine pas avec l'amour” is competent, and perhaps 
as well done as it could be. But the volatile delicacy of de 
Musset’s charmingly balanced and artificial prose is bound 
to escape in any translation. It is unfair to read him in anything 
but the French. 


A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES 


Gesta Romanorum. Translated by Cartes Swan, with 
Introduction and Notes. With a Preface by E. A. Baker. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

A welcome addition to the “‘ Broadway Translations ” is the 
collection of entertaining stories with morals attached, known as 
the Gesta Romanorum. They were gathered about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and are extant in many editions. They 
are by no means all Roman, or confined to deeds of chivalry; 
they show, indeed, that mixture of different times, history and 
fable, good sense and absurd fiction, which is characteristic of 
medieval work. Alexander and Julius Cesar, Virgil and 
Socrates, saints and late Roman Emperors, all move freely in a 
region where the critical scholar had not arrived to spoil stories, 
denounce traditions as worthless and rate human interest at a 
minimum. Classic, Christian and Oriental influences prevail in 
turn, or even together. So Marcus Aurelius, not Curtius, leaps 
into the yawning gulf at Rome, which immediately closes over 
him with a dreadful crash. But he arranged before this sacrifice 
to have a year to indulge himself as he pleased! 

Swan’s is, says Dr. Baker, the only modern English translation. 
It is well enough for reading, though he embroidered and reduced 
his text, where it did not suit his taste. For his time (1824) he 
had a wide knowledge of sources-and authorities, but he lived 
before the discovery of folklore. Dr. Baker modifies his con- 
clusions by remarks derived from Oesterley, but he has done 
nothing to improve the notes, of which more presently. 

Every story has to have a moral attached to it, even when it 
concerns the man who had a tree on which his three wives hanged 
themselves. He lamented his ill-fortune, but being asked for 
cuttings, found the tree the most profitable part of his estate. 
The commonest type of story offers a king or emperor with a 
lovely wife or daughter, who “‘ stoops to folly ’ with a frequency 
pleasing to monkish ideas. Perilous journeys are undertaken 
and plots engineered, riddles are asked and answered by clever 
people, sages and spirits work wonders, animals talk, and 
serpents are both poisonous and helpful. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feat is that of a girl who nurses an amorous elephant 
to sleep on her lap. On one page we find some verses made 
by the Devil for a son of Alexander. His master thinks them of 
“‘uncommon beauty,” but they include two false quantities. 
Here also are some of Shakespeare’s stories, the incident of the 
bond and the caskets in the Merchant of Venice, the germ of 
Lear, and the complicated adventures told in Pericles. Swan 
uses for such references Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. 

Swan’s notes, with their talk of “Mr. Garrick’s collection,” 
“the Honourable Mr. Spencer,” and the “fair reader,’’ who 
has a way of skipping prefaces, have a pleasant flavour of the 
past, but he is hardly a credit to Cambridge scholarship, and some 
at least of his slips might have been corrected. He makes Latin 
nominatives into ablatives against sense and scansion. A 
moderate knowledge of Greek grammar should suffice to correct 
the iambics on page 437. The fable is not by “ Babria” or 
“‘Babrius,” who had already done it at greater length, but by 
Ignatius Diaconus, a reteller of such things in the ninth century, 
who was much favoured by the monks. The passage on p. 100 
is misprinted in the note with “ e ” for “ ei,”’ and is mistranslated 
by Swan, who muddled the sense and punctuation. The hero 
printed “Amon,” and connected with a dolphin is clearly 
“Arion.” This is a mistake of the original scribes or printers, 
like the making of Ovid (Ovidius) into ‘* Quidius,” which Swan 
cannot explain. It is doubtless due to the elaborately-floriated 
initial letters which often make words in MSS. difficult to read. 


The maxim about spending and having might have been illyg. 
trated by Martial, v. 42: 
Extra fortunam est, si quid donatur amicis: 
Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 


Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue is the fourth, not the second (p. 367), 
and we can now go nearer to the source of his Oriental colour; 
than a “Sibylline prophecy.” His later fame in the occult 
sciences is fancifully explained as due to a mistake in his grand. 
father’s name. Much more likely is the view of the Secretum 
Secretorum that he learnt from his Manto of Mantua, who 
invented the art of divination, and was, says Servius, the daugh- 
ter of Tiresias. Swan is at sea in the story of chess. He should 
have known that the game was Oriental in origin, but he thinks 
it worth while to derive the rook from the German “ Roch” 
it should be “Rock”—coat. The use of son-in-law for stepson 
(p. 249) is odd now, but occurs in Pickwick. Oddest, perhaps, 
of all is the form taken in modern English by the “ theriaque” 
mentioned in Tale 23 as used to make the poisoned head of g 
dead emperor burn. It is “ treacle,” which is by derivation an 
antidote against wild or venomous beasts. 


CORAGE GOD MEND AL 


George MacDonald and His Wife. 
M.D. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Unwin. 2ls. 

This is a fairy story about a boy who climbed the winding 
stair of a tower. After a time a woman joined him, and they 
climbed together. Then came children, their own, and others 
who were hungry and unhappy, whom they took with them. 
The stairs were black as night in some places, but he showed 
them and others whom he met things of surpassing beauty 
through the little windows, and through the windows, too, help 
came when they were utterly exhausted by the climb. There 
were rooms richly furnished, opening out from the stairs, where 
the man might have stayed his steps, but he would go on climb- 
ing, singing songs as he went : 

Still am I haunting 
Thy door with my prayers ; 
Still they are panting 
Up thy steep stairs ! 
Woulds’t thou not rather 
Come down to my heart, 
And there, O my Father, 
Be what thou art? 
Some of his children left him and went on through the door at 
the top of the stairs. Then the woman went through that door 
also, and for a long and weary time he stood outside in the 
darkness, waiting, and he could no longer speak to those who 
were below him on the stairs or hear their voices. At last the 
door opened, and the sky was visible, and he, too, went through. 

Such was the life of George MacDonald. The anagram of his 
name was the family motto. In courage he never failed, whether 
in sickness or in health, whether fighting the Apollyon of Unbe- 
lief, or that other Apollyon of unearned Belief : 

The man that feareth, Lord, to doubt, 
In that fear doubteth thee. 


And again: “*. . . doubt is the hammer that breaks the windows 
clouded with human fancies, and lets in the pure light.” 
His early ambition had been to enter the medical profession, 
but the training was beyond his means, and he became a Congre- 
gational minister. His first flock, at Arundel, required him to 
resign on account of his heresies. Had he not stated in the 
pulpit “‘ that with the Heathen the time of trial does not cease 
with their death?” Moreover, he was tainted with German 
theology, his views on Sabbath keeping were loose, and not 
content with making room in Heaven for the heathen he believed 
that animals also might be admitted. ‘ She is a dear old mare. 
I love her, and cannot believe that she returns to the elements 
when she dies. She will perhaps be our mare in a new world— 
though this thought is too covetous to enter the new heavens 
and the new earth perhaps. However, if only she lives I don't 
care so much about having her.” To echo a remark of his wife's: 
“Is it not fearful to think of the piety of the churches?” In 
Manchester he found a few sympathetic and courageous followers, 
and trusted to lecturing and writing for the main support of his 
growing family. Later, under the influence of F. D. Maurice 
he became a member of the Church of England, but continued 
to preach in Nonconformist chapels gratuitously and to the 
scandal of some of his fellow-members. Sometimes his words 
were delightfully direct ; addressing a wealthy congregation 0 
Glasgow he remarked, paraphrasing an epitaph by Swift: “One 
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UNITED STATES 


GAIETY. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


EMI-CONSCIOUSLY the majority of us become creatures of habit, and in 
varied forms the herd instinct influences all classes. And so, when the sun 
. is overdue to shine, we flock to Deauville, or Le Touquet, and later on to 
Cannes, or Nice, or Monte. 
_ A decade or so ago holiday life in France was a delightful illusion, but now it 
is a starkly material reality. 

I know France well—have known it since the days of my adolescence, twenty 
years ago—and so far as wintering in the South is concerned, the whole spirit of 
the place has changed. The amount of literary tripe that is written every year in 
the English papers about its glittering festivities is sadly ludicrous to the man 
who knows. 

Cannes is now one of the dullest places on a very dull earth. In the season, 
the principal hotels are full of very fat, very ugly, and very vulgar quasi-respect- 
able ir of an age averaging between 55 and 65. After 65, in the beneficent 
course of nature, they die of over-eating and go elsewhere. The astounding thing 
is that these fleshy wrecks insist on dancing to digest their food. That is their 
“gaiety”’! They do not dance so much as float on their wind. The course they 
peer is so careless that any sensitive and sylphlike couple is soon buffeted off the 

oor. 

_. Nice and Monte are slightly more entertaining, but both are overrun by 
illiterate vulgarians. The night-clubs are not alluring, the atmosphere is tawdry, 
and the ladies of easy virtue dance with an expression of extreme uneasiness. 

Of late the franc went from about 60 to 120, so all prices were doubled. The 
franc came down, but the prices remain. Everything is absurdly dear to what it 
was. One pays £2 10s. for a room with a bath, and without being at all extrava- 
gant, and leading an entirely unvicious and cleanly life, one can exist there on 
about £100 a week. 

The French are splendidly insular, and are succeeding in obtaining reparations— 
from their friends. 

_ In all the gay cities of Europe caviare is consumed in large quantities, but very 

little pork. To the students of race it is, of course, still a moot point as to who 

won the war, but, observing the physiognomy of the post-war spenders, it is quite 

certain it wasn’t the Christians. And we know it wasn’t Mr. David Lloyd George. 
a * . a oo . 


After this little essay on rapaciousness I am almost ashamed to state the modest 
charges of Pope & Bradley. am not even sure that Mr. Snowden approves of 
them, for if this were a French firm his Exchequer would receive at least ten 
times as much in Income Tax. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from 
£14 14s, Dress Suits from £16 lé6s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. 
Overcoats from £7 7s. 

An original and interesting booklet on men’s fashions will be forwarded on 
application. 
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may readily conclude how poorly God thinks of riches when 
we see the sort of people he sends them to!” 

As North Wind told Diamond: “ A poet is a man who is glad 
of something, and tries to make other people glad of it, too.” 
George MacDonald was a poet himself, and his lectures and 
beautiful reading of other poets brought poetry into the lives of 
many who would not have sought it for themselves. Fashion, 
happily, does not hold so rigid a sway over fairy tales as over 
novels, and it may be prophesied that, though many of MacDon- 
ald’s novels are full of power and beauty, the fairy tales will 
outlast them, will last indeed until parents wantonly or deliber- 
ately deprive their children of this manna. 

The story of the almost incredible battle which George 
MacDonald and his wife and his children fought with illness and 
poverty must be read in his son’s own words, and in their exquis- 
ite letters to each other. What other family would have trooped 
from town to town summer after summer, acting the Pilgrim’s 
Progress? Among the friends who saw to it that they should 
not be worsted in the struggle was Lady Byron, who told both 
husband and wife her secret, which unlike the blabber, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, they never revealed. 

To one who knew them in their later years at Casa Coraggio 
they must always seem, in spite of, or because of, their very real 
humanity, to belong to the realm of Faery. He was Prospero, 
and she, with her tiny form, wonderful eyes and humorously 
malicious tongue, the Elfin Queen. 


MARTIN’S CHILDREN 


Causes of the Present Conflict of Ideals in the Church of England. 
By R. D. Ricnarpson. Murray. 6s. 

The Catholic Movement in the Church of England. By WILFRED 
L. Knox. Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 


Such books as these before us make one wish that Swift, 
instead of having had to spend his talents on the comparatively 
barren field of eighteenth century religion, when he wrote 
The Tale of a Tub, had lived to write of the birth and rapid 
growth of Martin’s youngest son, Peterkin; of his attempts 
to model himself in all respects upon his uncle Peter, though 
possessing many curious resemblances to his uncle Jack; and 
of his air of assurance, though repudiated by Peter and declared 
by his brothers to be adulterous, and though few people showed 
much inclination to believe in the efficacy of his powders, pills, 
salves and plasters. 

This birth and growth of Peterkin form a curious part of 
the recent history of religion, and one wonders what is the 
likelihood of his coming entirely to dominate Martin’s house- 
hold. Neither of the rather unimportant books before us 
throws much light on the question. The greater part of 
Mr. Richardson’s book is taken up by a recital of facts already 
to be found in any standard history of religious thought; in 
his final chapters he argues that the last four centuries have 
witnessed, first, the passing of ultimate authority from the Church 
and the Bible to the moral and rational consciousness, and 
then the assumption by the spiritual consciousness of the 
supreme position. This appears to us to be in several respects 
an inexact statement of what has occurred; in particular we 
disagree with the antithesis of internal and external authority. 
The thinker who did most to shape Western Catholicism, 
Augustine, was an intellectual, led by his very intellectualism 
to distrust the power of the intellect to arrive at truth. Hence 
his demand for a divine society, the seat of authority and 
channel of grace, to satisfy him of the ultimate reality of his 
religious experience. The later medieval nominalists shared 
Augustine’s scepticism of the intellect, and it was probably 
largely through their influence on the Reformation leaders, 
particularly that of William of Occam on matter, and not solely 
through considerations of ecclesiastical statesmanship, that 
the authoritarian Protestantism developed, based on the Bible. 
The Renaissance marked the beginning of a wave of confidence 
in the power of the human intellect which reached its culmina- 
tion in the Victorian age. It was indeed true then that there 
lay more faith in honest doubt than in half the creeds. In 
the writings of the great Victorians generally one seems to 
get a certzin note of serene confidence which now we only 
find, and even there attenuated and not serene, in Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The doubts of the present day are far more devastating 
than those which assailed the spiritual kindred of Robert 
Elsmere ; they extend even to the mind itself and its working. 
It is therefore natural that we should have a revival of 
Catholicism differing widely from that which came after the 
period of the Casile of Otranio and the Ancient Mariner. 


——— 


Mr. Knox’s book, though not professedly anti-intellectual, 
develops a position, based on an extreme theory of logical 
development, which would fit in well with the type of modery 
thought we have outlined. Our chief criticism—apart from 
remarking that he has a dullness of style unexpected in ong 
of his family—is that the old Protestant objections t 
Catholicism still remain and that he makes no serious attempt 
to meet them. The Protestant’s fundamental objection, if he 
were English, would probably arise from that curious ethic 
tendency, visible in our nation at least from the time of Chaucer 
and Langland, to expect a divine Society to exhibit divin 
attributes, and to put the fostering of these before the maip. 
tenance of the institution. He might also point out that, 
even if the probability that any particular step was a legitimate 
development even as high as ninety per cent., there would only 
be an even chance that one was right after five such steps, 
and he might go on to argue that the true line of development 
was the gradual spiritualisation of the doctrine of grace ang 
emancipation of the Church from magic, through Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine and Luther. 

The strongest counter-attack against Protestantism is best 
seen in a type of Catholicism, less ultra-montane than that of 
Mr. Knox, of which the most noted exponent is Baron von 
Hiigel. Protestantism tends to be dualistic and has never 
formed a satisfactory theory of this present world, whereas 
the Catholicism of which we speak regards the world and life 
as sacramental, the outward sign of the indwelling Logos, 
Space forbids us to attempt to discuss this beautiful view; 
we will only say, therefore, that we have some doubts as to 
how far it belongs in essence to orthodox Catholicism, and 
whether it should not be connected rather with such thinkers 
as the Cambridge Platonists and Coleridge. Also it seems to 
share to some degree the difficulties common to all theories of 
divine Immanence. 

The truth seems to be that at present any type of religious 
thought can bring devastating criticisms against any other, 
so that it is rather difficult for the wayfaring man in search of 
God to find the King’s highway, in which, though a fool, he 
shall not err. Perhaps some future thinker will find a Hegelian 
synthesis of what appear to us to be opposites; in the mean 
time might we venture to commend the question to our most 
eminent living theologian; Forward from Augustine would be 
an even more worthy subject for his pen than Back to 
Methuselah. 


A VERSATILE COTTON SPINNER 


Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights. ‘The Industrial Revolu- 
tion at Stockport and Marple. By GrorGE Unwn. 
With Chapters by ArtHuR HuLMEe and GrEorGE TAYLOR. 
Published by Longmans, Green and Co. for the Manchester 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The first credit for this interesting book belongs to a 
enterprising Boy Scout who, discovering some eighteenth 
century weavers’ pay tickets in a disused loft at Mellor, 
hawked them to passers-by. Mr. Hulme, having acquired one 
of these tickets, explored the building, and found there “s 
great number of letters, papers, account books, and othet 
business records,” which once belonged to Samuel Oldknow, tht 
famous cotton spinner of the period of the Industrial Revolt 
tion, and first successful manufacturer of British muslims 
Professor Unwin and Mr. Taylor came on the scene, and this 
book is the outcome of their thorough study of the records 
thus brought to light. It adds much to our knowledge f 
the earlier phases of the Industrial Revolution in the cotta 
industry. 

Samuel Oldknow was known already to economic historians. 
He figures as a pioneer in the story of the cotton manufactur 
His close relations with the Arkwrights were already know) 
But he is perhaps best remembered through the mentions of 
him in Robert Owen’s Autobiography ; for it was Oldknow wh0 
displaced Owen from his position of prospective partner ® 
Mr. Drinkwater’s mill at Manchester, and thus drove Owel 
to the fresh enterprises which culminated in his experiments 
at New Lanark. 

This book shows us Oldknow in a new light, not only as a pionett 
in the new manufacturing processes, but also, like Owet 
though on a less ambitious scale and a less dogmatic plan, # 
something of a community builder. For at Marple and 
Oldknow tried to build up a community almost as complete 
self-sufficient as New Lanark. He was not only a cotto 
spinner: he carried on a dozen auxiliary businesses, {0 
scientific farming on a considerable scale to conducting lm 
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The Pleasures of Architecture 
A. and C. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A book which will help readers to appreciate the much 
neglected art of Architecture. Written by a practising 
architect and his pupil. J/ustrated. 105. 6d. net 


The Dark Night 
MAY SINCLAIR 


A novel in unrhymed verse. “Instinct with beauty of idea 

and of phrase.” Sunday Times, Edition limited to goo 

copies. 1-150 signed by the Author, 155. met. 151-900 
75. 6d. net 


The Dream 
H. G. WELLS 


“The Dream is a great book, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, that Mr. Wells has ever written.” Everywoman, 
Third Impression, 75. 6d. net 


Beyond the Horizon 
EUGENE O'NEILL 


Two new plays by the author of nna Christie. 
also in this volume is Gold. 75. 6d. net 


Cambridge Cameos 
SIR ARTHUR SHIPLEY 


Essays on the traditions and personalities of Cambridge 
University, by the Master of Christ’s College. ustrated. 
Ios. 6d. net 


The Cornfield 
A. R. WILLIAMS 


Rural sketches, in which the writer’s aim has been to visualise 
the atmosphere in which country folk live. 75. 6¢. net 


The Home Maker 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Author of The Brimming Cup, Rough Hewn, etc. 
“A novel with an extremely interesting and suggestive 
purpose. It is also entertaining and is a piece of un- 
commonly good work.” Birmingham Post. 75. 6d. net 


The Cricket Match 
HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


“From end to end the book is full of cricket and sunshine, 
and the summer feeling, and of sympathy, fun and good 
will.” Odserver. 75. 6d. net 


Wife of the Centaur 
CYRIL HUME 


“One of the best American novels that has come our way 
lately, this has many passages of really fine writing.” 
Daily Dispatch. 75. 6d. net 


Weeds 
EDITH SUMMERS KELLEY 


A novel of Kentucky. A vivid picture of life in the tobacco 
plantations. 75. 6d. net 


When the Bough Breaks 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
By the author of Tike Conquered. ‘Interesting, delightful, 
and fresh as morning dew. The connoisseur in short 
stories will turn to some pages in this volume again and 
again with renewed relish.” Times Lit. Supp. 75. 6d. net 
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THE COLLAPSE OF 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
By K. F. NOWAK. 15/- net. 
Introduction by VISCOUNT HALDANE. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “His narrative grips, and is 
meant to grip. The whole volume is planned with an eye to 
literary effect. There are passages written with real power, 
the effect of the tanks on the German troops or the collapse of 
the Austrian population under the blockade. It is a singularly 
intimate record. It peers into the minds of Emperors and 
generals and statesmen to display their inmost thoughts.” 


CARLYLE TO “THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” By 
DAVID ALEC. WILSON. With 6 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
The second volume of the Life of Carlyle. On the publica- 








the language. 


A BOOK OF “CHARACTERS.” 
ALDINGTON. 12s. 6d. net. 
abound in this book; courtiers, ostlers, bawds, hypocrites, 
actors, gallants, tobacco-sellers, and scolds; Saint Paul’s, 
Cheapside, Playhouses, Taverns, and Bowling-Alleys; over 
700 “ characters” from the works of Hall, Overbury, Butler, 
Earle, Fuller, La Bruyére, and others. 


ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. By Professor G. 
ELLIOT SMITH. With 52 full-page woodcuts, tailpieces, 
maps, etc. by A. H. GERRARD. 4to. 15s. net. This 
fascinating book reveals new facts as to early relations 


By RICHARD 


of the greatest importance to the history of civilization. 


MUDRAS. By TYRA DE KLEEN. Introduction by A. J. D 


Museum. With 60 full-page plates. 4to. 15s. net. A 
Dutch East Indies. The meaning of the handposes of the 
Buddha and Shiva priests, their curious symbolic gestures 


and dancing, is explained. 


Faces. By Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK, 
tions. 2s. 6d. net. New light on Man and the Great Apes; 











with information on the posture of Buddha, the “ science of 
Palmistry,” and the causes of “ Mongolian 
[To-Day and To-Morrow Series.] 





THE BOOK OF THE WANDLE: The Story of a Surrey River. 
By J. MORRISON HOBSON, B.Sc. With 42 illustrations 
and maps. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. The Wandle flows from | 
near Croydon through Wimbledon into the Thames at 
Wandsworth; and the book deals with the history, the 
ethnology, the industries, the topography, the animal and 
plant life, of the district. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF “ AS IF.” By HANS VAIHINGER. 
25s. net. “ This impressive work... contains such a wealth 
of material that no one should presume to discuss the 
problems of logic and epistemology without having read 
and digested it."—F. C. S. ScHILLER, in Mind. 


THE UNADJUSTED GIRL. By WILLIAM I. THOMAS. | 








15s. net. One of a series of Criminal Science Monographs, 
this volume analyses the causes, individual and social, 
which lead to demoralization among girls; and, by a lavish 
supply of “cases” and life-histories, points out the ways by 
which better conditions may be achieved. 


BRITAIN OVERSEAS: The Foundation and Development of 
the British Empire from 1497—1921. By CUMBERLAND | 
CLARK. 12s. 6d. net. A compact and penetrating survey, 
treated chronologically, of the Empire's history. 





LA BELLE STUART 
By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. 
With 12 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Frances Stuart was the greatest beauty at the court of Charles II. | 
Pepys called her the “cunning slut.” She was this—and some- 
thing more. The king wooed her; so did Buckingham and 
others. Her story makes a fascinating romance of a court where 
Love reigned supreme. 


net. 








George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 


CAMPBELL, Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert | 


study of native ritual, based on a long residence in Bali, | 


THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST: Or Man and His Three | 
With 24 illustra- | 


imbelicity.” | 


Queer people and odd things | 


between the primitive peoples of Central America and Asia | 


tion of Volume One, Carlyle Till Marriage, the work was | 
at once accorded a place among the great biographies of 
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kilns. He built and made roads on an ambitious plan, and 
he seems to have had a lively care, still remembered in local 
tradition, for the well-being of his employees. 

But—and here we find a most interesting fact, comparable 
with many others of the same time—Oldknow was not, in any 
commercial sense, even a tolerably efficient business man. 
He was far better at producing than at marketing, and far 
better at town-building than at either. And he seems to have 
had as little sense of the commercial value of money as 
Robert Owen himself. But there is this difference. As long 
as Owen was in business, he made business pay, despite his 
philanthropy. Oldknow, constantly undertaking projects far 
too big for his capital, very often did not. He made a fortune 
out of muslins; he lost it in his ambitious spinning works 
and community at Marple and Mellor. True, he was saved 
from collapse by the capital of the Arkwrights; but he had 
many a narrow escape. The ambitious projectors of the 
Industrial Revolution were often so situated; they had not 
the ready means of the public joint stock company for 
capitalising their enterprises. 

Among the papers found by Mr. Hulme is a most enter- 
taining series of letters to Oldknow from S. Salte, partner in 
the London wholesale house which was for some years his 
principal agent for the sale of his goods. These letters throw 
a flood of light on the business habits and relations of the late 
eighteenth century. Salte, moreover, was a humorist, and his 
letters make lively reading. 

Altogether, this is one of the most valuable, because it is 
one of the most direct and authentic, stories of the time we 
call the Industrial Revolution. In these papers we catch 
Oldknow and his correspondents off their guard, and can see their 
business just as it really was. A specially important section 
deals with Oldknow’s methods of overcoming the shortage of 
cash by paying wages in currency notes of his own issue. The 
working of this system can be seen with perfect clarity from 
the memoranda and accounts. 

Every student of economic history will have to read this 
book, and many besides students will enjoy reading it. 


HISTORY OF ART 


A History of Art.. Vol. II. By H. B. Corrermz. Harrap. 
42s. 


This is the completing volume of Mr. Cotterill’s History of 
Art of which Volume I., published in October, 1922, carried 
us up to the sixteenth century in Europe. The scope of such 
an undertaking is so great that one must not carp at a minor 
omission, but it seems a pity that any attempt is made to 
deal with Oriental art. The thirty-eight pages devoted to 
this at the end (these, by the way, by Mr. Stewart Dick, who 
contributes also the English section of the book) can give but 
the briefest summary of the main lines of sculpture and painting 
in India, China and Japan; and though Mr. Dick has traced 
an admirably straight path through their developments which 
will allow the reader to orientate himself before stepping out 
on further surveys, any history of Oriental art which gives 
no mention or illustration of Chinese pottery of the great 
periods must be held seriously lacking. This, moreover, in a 
volume which can afford to devote some paragraphs to English 
miniature painting! It would have been better to confine 
the history to the West. 

As in the first volume, so here, Mr. Cotterill gives a guiding 
hand to the student through the maze of four centuries’ detail, 
without unduly forcing his opinions. Sometimes, it is true, 
a little partiality is shown, as when seven Murillos are illus- 
trated, only one Zurbaran, and no El Greco, whose “* fantastic 
intimations of the spiritual . . . combined with bizarre travesties 
of the natural world” Mr. Cotterill dismisses to “ the sanctum 
of impressionists.” As a whole though Mr. Cotterill’s judg- 
ments are clear and helpful, and the whole book forms a 
refutation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s remark in opening 
the Brangwyn Exhibition—that a man lives not by cleanliness 
but by romance, a remark which, however true of life, is the 
antithesis of art. 

Little short of 400 good plates are used to show the differing 
tendencies of architecture, sculpture and painting in the various 
countries of Europe throughout four centuries. It is un- 
doubtedly a volume that will give the reader a taste for more, 
and lead him with a well-rounded view to books which specialise 
in the periods that appeal to him. One small criticism of the 
illustrations seems called for—they might have been brought 
into more systematic relation with the text. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Vagabond Fortunes: Wayfaring in Provence. 
Horsratyt. Methuen. 6s. 

This is a pleasant and unpretentious little book. It is a little op 
the slight side, and owes its publication as much as anything els, 
presumably, to the increasing vogue in this country of French traye, 
The book is the journal, by one of them, of four women friends why 
spent an autumn month wandering around Provence. Miss Horsfylj 
has nothing particularly new to say about Provence, but she says it 
with a disarming air of being quite well aware of the fact. The resuj 
is an attractive picture of the province which will revive pleasant 
memories for those who know it and should help to lure to it those who 
do not. Provence is pre-eminently one of those regions whose effect 
upon you depends very largely on the spirit in which you visit it 
For this author her visit to it was “a fairy-tale come true” ; and if, 
as a result, she saw some things there which in fact are not there, the 
book is none the worse for that. In any case it is not unsuccessfy 
in capturing something of the peculiar charm of the province. Th 
author’s party made their headquarters successively at Vienne, 
Avignon, Arles, and Nimes, and from these centres covered a good 
deal of ground. Miss Horsfall shows herself a shrewd observer,with 
as keen an eye for the comic as for the picturesque, and she has ab- 
sorbed just enough of the history of Provence to make an adequate 
background. Her persistent flippancy of style is at times a litte 
trying ; and why, oh why! will writers of books like this insist op 
injecting into them their utterly irrelevant political prejudices} 
But these are minor defects, and the book is worth reading by thos 
interested in its subject. 


The Atom and the Bohr Theory of its Structure. By H. A. Kramens 
and H. Hoist. Gyldendal. 10s. 6d. 

This book may be confidently recommended to those who have 
only a very elementary knowledge of physics and are totally innocent 
of any mathematics. It is clearly written and forms a good intn- 
duction to a subject which is little more than ten years old and is 
developing at a remarkable speed. There are dangers in an elementary 
treatise ; sometimes it is difficult not to be inaccurate. For example, 
the quantum theory, which is the foundation of our modern mechanics 
of the atom, really deals with units of “action” and not of energy. 
That is to say there is a time element concerned which led Poincaré 
to suggest that there might be “atoms” of time. Or we can look 
at the matter in another way and notice (as Nicholson pointed out) 
that Planck’s quantum has the dimensions of moment of momentum 
—a momentum multiplied by a distance. 

But this book has the merit that it will almost inevitably make 
the reader (like Oliver Twist) ask for more. This is particularly 
the case with the correspondence principle, which, in effect, involves 
the view that physical laws (or at any rate some of them) are of a 
statistical and not of an absolute kind. The structure of the universe 
is granular ; the grains are very fine ; all the hydrogen atoms we are 
observing are not radiating in the same way at the same time, but 
a certain proportion in one way, a certain in another and so on 
These proportions are approximately constant (just as the proportion 
of insufficiently stamped letters posted per annum is approximately 
constant), so that we do not observe what each atom is doing and 
only notice these uniformities due to the rules of chance. 

The pleasing diagrams of atomic structure at the end of the book 
help one to realise what an excessively complicated affair the modem 
atom is. 


The National Gallery for the Young. By Mancarer E. Tason 
Methuen. 5s. 

Although Miss Margaret E. Tabor modestly describes her new 
book as “The National Gallery for the Young,” it should serve 
an admirable guide to people of all ages. Light in weight, it s 
written in clear, simple English that can easily be read and under 
stood while walking round the gallery. Wisely adopting Ruskio's 
method of taking a few typical pictures and enlarging on them, 
rather than treating a greater number more cursorily, she avoids 
all the dullness of a complicated catalogue. As, for over thirty ye 
Miss Tabor has been taking parties of children round the National 
Gallery she has had considerable experience to guide her in bet 
choice of the pictures to be talked about. 


By Macpatexg 


The Quaker Seekers of Wales. By ANNE Lioyp Brarrawalté 
Tuomas. Swarthmore Press. 6s. 6d. 

The almost epidemical spread of the Quaker doctrines during the 
second half of the seventeenth century forms one of the most dramatic 
incidents in modern religious history. Unfortunately, in her book 08 
the imprisonment and adventures of the early Quakers in Wales 
Miss Thomas has been more concerned with loading every hums 
virtue on her co-religionists than in writing a convincing ‘ 
narrative. Continually the action is being held up by her observations 
on the goodness of the Quakers and the quite unredeemable badnes 
of everyone else in the story. The incidents she describes, 
taken from Montgomeryshire Worthies, are worthy of a first-rate 
historical novel. Gradually the whole Lloyd family, as if by magn, 
become Quakers. There are no big emotions swaying re 
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by AUBREY 


PHILIP 3 
HAMMOND 


GUEDALLA 





A GALLERY 


Pen-portraits of notabilities, including : 


STANLEY BALDWIN ANATOLE FRANCE 
RAMSAY MACDONALD THOMAS HARDY 


VISCOUNT GREY a a ae 
Heo OUITN ANE | BERNARD SHAW 
LLOYD GEORGE ARNOLD BENNETT 
WINSTON CHURCHILL | JOSEPH CONRAD 
MARCEL PROUST JOHN GALSWORTHY 


THE NEW 
GUEDALLA 
BOOK 


“4 GALLERY” by PHILIP GUEDALLA 10/6 net 


Saturday Review: “He knows a great deal. He can describe 
vividly. e has a point of view towards life. ... Mr. Guedalla 
at his best makes us laugh and think simultaneously. If some of 
his epigrams are mere plays upon words, others are the expression 
of profound thought.” 


* Of course, you have read THE SECOND EMPIRE! 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 


By JEAN FINOT. Translated from the French by Frep Rotuwett. 
2/- net; post free, 2/4 
“Gives a detailed recipe for attaining longevity.”—Daily Express. 


REJUVENATION. 

The Duty, the Possibility, and the Means of Regaining Youth. B 
Dr. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 7th Edition. Translated from the Frenc 
by Eratne A. Woop. 7/6 net; post free, 8/-. 
first English Edition sold out five weeks after publication. 
+, All who wish to live a long and a healthy life should read 
Rejuvenation.’ . . . A remarkable book . there is nothin 
of the ‘monkey gland’ theory about this book. . . . It is packe 
full of common sense, and followers of its precepts will be rewarded 
by. freatly exceeding the century, and the road they travel will be 
neither hard nor unpleasant.”—Phili Inman, Superintendent of 

Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CURE OF OBESITY. 


Ly + ye from the French by Etatne A. Woop. 7/6 net; post 


free 
(BIRTH CONTROL) 
Its Theory, History, and Practice. 
wa Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 
f Unie By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., Fellow 
of University College, London, Author of “ Married Love,” etc., etc. 
Ry Full-page Plates. 12/6 net; post free, 13/3. 


uch of the evidenc i i i i i 
chewhere."—-Lonctt ence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 


THE MORALITY OF BIRTH CONTROL, 
and Kindred Sex Subjects. 
A Handbook of Moral Pathology for Clergy, Ministers, and Social 


Workers. 
By A PRI : 
post free, ‘7 mated OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 10/6 net; 
Unique volume, really meriting record as a news event. Here 
Catholics and Protestants alike will find the theological sesition 
oon aly dealt with in a most illuminating way. . . . All educated 
i = Should study this book . .. it deserves the serious study of 
oughtful exponents of birth control.”—Birth Control News. 


7/6 Net. TWO NEW NOVELS. Post free 8/- 
HE TWISTED aed IN.. By _H. T. KEMBALL-COOK. 


T 
; promise. The quiet suburba t - 
phere is birt Suggestively conveyed. Mr. Kem all-Cook has. . light 
» and he makes some neat and humorous sketches.” —Times. 
HONEY pANP FISH. By Mrs. HENRY TIPPET, Author 
Honey and’ Fish’ is one of the first published stories of 1924. 


At th : : 
Edi rok Boonies ayer it will probably stand as one of the best.”— 


83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W. 1 

































= There are better 
= reasons for smoking 


31 DeReszke 


S| CIGARETTES 





. . . ” 
3 “ Unique—like the De Reszke voice 
Ss TENOR AMERICAN 
<> (TURKISH) (VIRGINIA) 
=> 10......1/34 25.....3/2 10.....10d 25...2/1 
= 50.....6/1 100..11/9 50.....4/2 100......8/2 
=> EGYPTIAN Blend 
= 20 for 2 50....5/-  100...10/- 
> : “ : 
> $ BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION} 
= $ A welcome awaits you at our stand in the Palace of ; 
= : Industry, about which H.M, the KING on his recent 3 
=> 3 visit, was pleased to remark ‘DeRescke—Very Nice!” 3 
= Sole Manufacturers : 
= J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Your Safeguard 
in Emergency. 


You never know when the need 
may arise. Let us help you to 
choose the right Policy to meet it 
when it does. 
Write for particulars without delay. 
Please state exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815, 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS, 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G@. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 


London Offices: 
98, Cornhill, E.C. 8, and 
17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1. 
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meetings, hardly any attempts to convert them, yet one by one they 
join the Society of Friends—knowing that to subscribe to the new 
doctrines will mean imprisonment for life and loss of property. 
Although the opposite was probably intended, this book has the effect 
of presenting the Quaker religion far more as a blind all-conquering 
force than as a reasonable and logical doctrine. The original letters 
and sermons introduced into the text are of historical interest and help 
to compensate for the amateurish style in which the rest is written. 


The Voice on the Mountain. By Maric QueEN oF ROUMANIA. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

There is probably no literary form more difficult than that of the 
spiritual romance which aims at being both a story and an allegory. 
If Queen Marie has failed in her legend of love and its power, she has 
failed in good company, for really successful allegories can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. To succeed the thought must be clear 
and imperative and the literary expression perfect. In the present 
instance the thought is amorphous and its expression loose and 
vague. The story is of a King’s daughter so loved by a’ man crippled 
through her heedlessness that, filled with his spirit, she becomes as a 
goddess, able to perform miracles, until the man dies exhausted by 
the torment of his unrequited love, and she, bereft of his spiritual 
support, loses her miraculous powers. In the end she leaves her 
mountain home, and goes down into the world with the man who 
wins her love. The story, presumably, is inspired by the Celtic 
legends, for the girl’s nurse—her mother, really, but this she never 
knows—talks, and sometimes well, in the Irish idiom. 


THE CITY 


HE new account opened quietly, but the general tone 
seems fairly firm. The fall in the sterling rate on 
New York appears to have caused concern, but this 
happens every time a fall takes place, and I cannot see why so 
much surprise should be evidenced. The American business 
interests are deliberately carrying out themselves a policy of 
gradual deflation, and the price level in that country is likely 
to fall further. Fixed interest-bearing dollar securities are 
likely to rise in value. I am almost ashamed to refer so fre- 
quently to Argentine rails as attractive purchases, but a financial 
article is not a literary column, and a stock does not cease to 
be attractive because it has been mentioned before. The weekly 
traffics of the Argentine railways continue to show satisfactory 
increases, the country’s prosperity is steadily growing, the 
exchange keeps fairly stable at between 41d. and 42d. per 
Argentine gold peso—all conditions which make it practically 
certain that last year’s dividends will be repeated. On this 
basis Buenos Aires Great Southern ordinary at 87} yield 8 per 
cent., while Buenos Aires and Pacific ordinary at 80} yield no 
less than 8} per cent. The latter is the more attractive, not 
only on account of the yield but because a smaller amount of 
the surplus profit represents more for the ordinary on account 
of the small amount of the latter compared with the fixed 
interest stocks. In each case an interim dividend of 3 per cent. 
has already been paid, and the final dividend for the year ending 
80th inst., due to be declared in October, may confidently be 
placed at 4 per cent. Both the stocks mentioned are, in my 
opinion, undervalued by ten or fifteen points. 
* * * 

The report of the Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway 
Company for 1923 is an instance of the recovery that is taking 
place in some of these oversea countries, which, of course, is 
immediately reflected by the returns of the railways operating 





there. The following comparison gives in a nutshell the results 
for the last three years : 
1921. 1922. 1923. 
i £ £ £ 
Gross receipts ee 1,031,489 .. 1,287,847 .. 1,927,995 
Working expenses ee 738,121 .. 671,661 .. 1,016,967 
293,368 .. 616,186 .. 911,028 
Interest, etc., received ‘ia 80,543 .. 99,587 .. 118,107 
Per cent. expenses to receipts. . = or 62.15 .. 52.75 
Cons. Ord. dividend .. es BS ue _ 
Carry forward .. ee -» £172,230 .. £178,266 .. £182,922 


It will be seen that the dividend is increased from 5 to 7 per cent. 
This company’s ordinary stock was strongly recommended 
in these notes a year or two ago when the price was considerably 
less than the present quotation of 89}, which includes the final 
dividend of 4 per cent., and it is quite worth purchasing at this 
figure to mix with other investments. 

* * * 


I observe an increasing tendency in this country for under- 
takings and industries which feel they are liable to attack to 


advertise a series of announcements in their defence. The 
London traffic combine has been doing this for years, and recent 
additions are the coal owners collectively and the United Dairies, 
This is an American practice, the idea being that you may 
bamboozle the public, and in any case you keep the Press sweet 
by feeding it with advertisements. I hasten to add that | 
am referring to America only, for, of course, the British public 
is incapable of being fooled, and the British Press is never 
influenced by advertising revenue. As a rule one concludes 
from these announcements that instead of being in business for 
profits—which as a matter of fact are infinitesimal—the adver. 
tisers are really philanthropists in disguise who have been most 
inadequately rewarded by the honours already conferred upon 
them. It is not, of course, what these announcements contain, 
but what they omit that amuses the cynic. The American 
meat packers have been carrying on an advertising campaign 
of this sort for some time past, and in addition to organising 
a series of lectures on the packing industry at the University 
of Chicago, they are broadcasting circulars and advertising 
largely in the American Press. The following is an extract 
from a circular dated May 26th, 1924, which has just reached 
me from that well-known Chicago philanthropic institution, 
Armour and Company : 

Experience shows that no little misunderstanding on the part 
of the public is due to lack of knowledge about Prices, Profits, 
Competition. 

Some of the questions most frequently asked are these : 

Why is there so much difference between the price of sirloin 
steak and the price per pound of steers ? 

What is the truth about profits in the packing business? 

How much competition is there in the packing business ? 

Who fixes the price of meat? 

Would it be better to have more local packers and no national 
packers ? 

Who owns Armour and Company ? 

Why cannot the packers guarantee to live stock producers the 
cost of production plus a profit ? 

Do meat prices move up and down in exact accord with receipt 
of live stock? 

Do packers use cold storage to make speculative gains? 

Does the packers’ utilisation of by-products make meat cheaper? 

Armour and Company is answering these questions in a series 
of advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post. It believes the 
public is entitled to know the answers to these and to any other 
questions which consumers of meat, producers of live stock, business 
men, merchants, home managers or anyone else interested would 
like to have answered. 

No clearer expression of Armour and Company’s policy in this 
respect could be made than the statement of President Coolidge 
on April 22nd last, when he told the Associated Press in convention 
in New York : 

“Faith in the American people means a faith in their ability 
to form sound judgments, when once the facts have been presented 
to them clearly and without prejudice.” 

* * * 

It was obvious even during the War that one of its results, 
other circumstances permitting, would be a large increase it 
the volume of emigration from Europe. The United States, 
aware of this fact, passed legislation restricting immigration 
into that country and is now in process of reducing still further 
the number of new arrivals it is willing to absorb. This simply 
means that emigration will be diverted elsewhere, and I notice 
evidence here and there in bank and commercial reports dealing 
with South America that the flow of settlers into those countries 
is steadily increasing. From the Argentine come reports that 
there is a continuous stream of newcomers from Europe, and 
the general opinion is that the majority of the new arrivals 
are “superior material” likely to benefit the country. The 
Buenos Aires correspondent of the Bank of London and South 
America states that the German immigrants are the pick of 
the basket, having as a rule their family with them, some ready 
capital and good education, which includes the rudiments of the 
Spanish language, and that they are most effectually aided by 
the various Germanico-Argentine societies, which direct them 
to the class of work best suited to their capabilities and needs. 
From the smaller Republic of Uruguay comes news that the 
State Mortgage Bank has started a colonisation section, and has 
acquired a large estate on which immigrants are being assist 
to take up plots on easy and favourable terms. The majority 
of immigrants are Italian and German, and a report up? 
conditions in Monte Video states that a large proportion of the 
workmen employed on large building operations in the pring 
street of the city are of German origin, some of them bei 
men holding University degrees. A. Eman Daviés- 
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Have you a 
SAGGING M ilirrress 


Look under the 
bed when some - 
| one lies on it. 

| No wonder you 
| bave bad mights 

















“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie’ is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which sw rt and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally an _—~—~4 comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 





SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St.; Leicester 
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“Facts are stubborn things.” 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





OOKS.—Calvert’s Spain, nearly spe0 illus., 2 vols., 32s. ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, es. . 64.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 115. o. t 

Myers, Phantasms of RTA yy 4 Chinese Painting, {3 1358. 6d. ; 
Punch, First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half- queceeen, Ge 128.; Anthony Potion - 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s. Symonds’ Stadies the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., {2 78. 6d.; Symonds’ Walt > 2 1893, 303.; J. A. Symonds, 
8 Biography, 75s 2 vols., , — - ort History of the Renaissance in 
ily, 1 ee, a 218. welock Bilis, tions, 1898, 218.; 


, Comedies, 
§ 1912, 2 vols., £5 58. ; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
 — ng A ng Be) 1918, 2 2s.; Oscar W 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 253. ; CGucas Wild 
» 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218. 
Melmoth, 1904, 255. ; Wilde, An Ideal Hus ‘usband, rare 1st ey 

2 108.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. 
Bar's Window in Thrums, limited oo lus. by a im 358.) Barrie's Better 
Dead, signed author, 1903, 308. ys" ~_ 10 -» £7 1 
Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 258.; Masefield, , signed 
copy, 423.; Maseficld’s "The Dream, e~ copy, teveuson, ne set Walter de as oe. Thus 
Her Tale, only 50 2 21s.; Vialima 26 vols., £38; Kisses 
» London, —h i on 28. Daltod’s Pract Manual of 
. Spermatorrheea, "Impotence and Sterility in Both 
"s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; send 
have failed to find It elsewhere, EY 


He 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net); 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12 ; 
wb; Cassnow Weestiey, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer's en Bough, 

12 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. 3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair a 
illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net); Golden Asses of 
| ae by Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Crnament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
Orcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burten’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, £2 2s. ; " Dictionary of Nat. . and Sup: plement, complete set, 
23 vols., £22; ; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 ; econ! 3 Furniture, 4 vols., 
to 108.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., £12 153. } ey 5 vols., 
3 10s. (pub. £6 6s. eat) Catalogue free. "Rare , | of Print Books supplied. 
wa or small lots. List free 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) = Exch 1849. = (A. M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bowrne’s Insurance Directory. 

















Apply for Prospectus to the 
Leadoa Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
—ee_.__ W- C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














A Book of the Mountains 





The Making of a 


Mountaineer 
By GEORGE INGLE FINCH 
Royal 8vo, with 78 wonderful photographs. 
30/- net 
“ Breathless adventures.”—Daily Mail. 


“True histories of adventure which literally make 
the reader ‘ hold his breath.’”—Country Life. 


“ A book which every lover of adventure would 
enjoy.” —Daily News. 





A Book of the Sea 


The Confessions of a 


Seaman 
By PETER BLUNDELL 
Large Crown 8vo, with 8 drawings. 
7/6 net 


A breezy story of the adventures of the cosmopolitan 
crew of a ramshackle tramp steamer sailing between 
South America and the Black Sea. A book of 
uncommon travel—and more: a book of humour 
and character. 


ARROWSMITH :: LONDON :: W.C.1 
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admiring it. 
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sions to large library stacks 
the OXFORD Sectional 
Bookcase presents the 
same classic appearance. 
Perfectly fitting, practi- 
cally invisible joints en- 
sure that the fitted units, 
4 j no matter how many, have 
<a the appearance of one 
solid piece of furniture. 


Handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue FREE. 
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Square, W. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE 
BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means FOOT AND COMFORT. 

Send sixpence in stamps for sam 

boot or shoe on approval, t er 

with our new ILLUSTRATED 

CaTaLocus, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 
Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 

facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 





Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
OF LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY 


The Senate invite applications for the University Readership 
in Sociology, tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
600 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 

st post on June 25th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





SITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


UNIVER 


LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH. 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lecture- 
ship as above. Salary {250 per annum. Appointment to date 
from October 1st, 1924. Duties mainly extra-mural tutorial classes. 
Ten copies of applications and of not more than three testimonials 
to be received not later than July 2nd by the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be received. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, 
Armstrong College. 





Ss C H O O IL. 
DIVISION. 


Bott oO N 
BOYS’ 


Applications are invited for the post of Head-Master of the above 
School, vacant from the end of the Midsummer Term, owing to 
the retirement of Mr. W. G. Lipscomb, M.A. 

The School, originally the Bolton Grammar School, is an old founda- 
tion of 1524, with a recently increased endowment, and has 324 boys 
on the register. New buildings are in progress of erection, and the 
School will ultimately provide for about 700 boys. 

Applicants must be Laymen and be graduates of some University 
in the United Kingdom, and should have experience of Secondary 
School work. 

Salary {1,000 per annum, rising by annual increments of {50 to 
£1,500, subject to the regulations of the Board of Education regarding 
superannuation and “ abatement,” so long as these are current. 

estimonials not required in first instance. Canvassing the 
Governors personally or otherwise prohibited. 

Applications stating age, training, experience and qualifications 
should be addressed to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 20 Wood 
Street, Bolton, before June 30th, 1924. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





OF WALES, 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
proposes to award a Research Studentship in the above subject, of 
the value of {150 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of International 
Politics. One term may be spent abroad if the student wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Academic Secretary, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the 
Studentship should reach him not later than July 2nd, 1924. 





pf 4eD4uax COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ACADEMICAL CLERKSHIP VACANT. 

Alto voice. Voice Trial July 11th. The Clerk elected will be 
expected to become an Undergraduate member of the College, to 
sing in the College Choir, and to read for his Degree. The emoluments 
will be not less than {70 per annum.—For full particulars write to 
the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 





SUB-WARDEN (resident) is required for the United Girls’ 
Schools’ Settlement, Camberwell, to direct the work and training of students 
and to take part in the general activities of the Settlement. Social Science 
Diploma or University Degree preferred. Salary according to qualifications.— 
Applications, which should state education, training, experience, age, etc., must be 
made in writing to THE WARDEN, 19 Peckham Road, S.E. 5. 





LECTURES. 
OF 





UNIVERSITY LONDON. 
* A*Lecture (under the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave 
Institution and Anglo-American Society) on ‘‘ RE-CONCILIATION 
IN ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORY,” will be given by PROFESSOR 
A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of English History 
in the University), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 26th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m, 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. the EARI, OF BALFOUR, 
K.G., O.M. ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be obtained 
from the Lecture Secretary, University College, London, Gower 


Street, W.C. 1. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


— 


UILD OF HEALTH.—The Annual PUBLIC MEETING wi 
be held in the Church House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
on Thursday, June 19th, at 4.30 p.m. Speakers :—The Bishop 

of Kensington, Dr. Helen Boyle, The Rev. L. W. Grensted, B.D. (Prin. 


cipal of Egerton Hall, Manchester University), Miss Anna Mand 
Hallom. Chairman: The Rev. Harold Anson. Admission Free, 
Collection. Some Reserved Seats 2s. 6d. for which Tickets may be 


obtained from the Office, 3 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


SCHOOLS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET, 
Endowed Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates. R: by Army Council and Air 

O.T.C., Swimming, etc. First-class Engineering Shops. Entrance Sc 
Examination, July 9th. Inclusive fees, {90 annum. For entry apply Heap. 
MasTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 


HIG H SCHOOL, TRURQ; 

: The Lorp Bishop or Truro. Head Mistress: Miss Dom 
Coats, B.A.(Hons.) Lond. Sound education with individual attention, 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Senior and Junior Boarding-houses with 
playing fields attached.—Prospectus from the HgaD MISTRESS. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
community; to self-exp ion, to i resource and initia 
prectical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music ot Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 
Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a . Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
~ ~~~ elem The house is tfully situated in its own grounds, 
15 acres. 


ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE COURT; 
Schools and R. Navy. For 30 boys. } mile from N. Foreland Lighthouse 
Near sea. Spacious grounds. Special attention to boys needing bracing, 

air, best food and individual coaching.—H. H. C. Buckiey, M.A., Cambs, 





————— 

















Preparatory for Public 





So 6 FF 2.4. = $s ¢ 32 8 8 ea 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year’s Medicine, 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving, 
Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MasTER, Bootham School, York. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 





Joung Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura 
individual development. No day pupils after this term. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant KING. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principale: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. wa required.— 
: Marcarer Ll. Mircaent, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Eumsos, 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was founded is 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
pia g-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Was HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy. home life for a limited number of 


PARK, 


f 


Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from yan of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 


MILDRED STEELB. 


| 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are traisel 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fee 
£165 per —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| 














GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics ia 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, ; Aesthetic, Folk and Bal- 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming ; 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for ay 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per sasut 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 

—— 


HOUSE 


Demonstration School : Colet Gardesh 
G. Montefiore, M.A.} = 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. 
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Mr. W. H. Ogston. Seeretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A- 
Scholarships, Loan’ Fund and Grants from the Boasd @ 
Principal, ‘Miss LAWRRNCR. 


Treasurer, 
information concernin; 
Education, apply to 
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ART GALLERY. 


] BICESTE R GALLERIES. LEICESTER SQUARE. 10-6. 
L a iF M. HENDERSON, Drawings of Wild Animals. 





FREDERIC WHITING, Country Life Pictures. 
PAUL NASH, Paintings and Water-Colours. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


500 FREEHOLD. — Attractive old House, with Artist's 
Studio, for Sale. Newlyn, Penzance. Five bedrooms. Small garden 
Close to sea. Main drainage. ae ay ee I diate p i 

—Apply > MANNING, 2 Antoine Terrace, Newlyn, Penzan 


70 LET, Furnished, Charming Small Fiat, suit one or two ladies. 
| Constant hot water, electric heater and cooker. St. John’s Wood. 3 guineas 
weekly.—Write E. D. N., St. Ives, East Grinstead. 


0 r-O let for stimmer holidays, on slope of Chilterns, small house, 
T two sitting, three bedrooms, hath (h. and c.), indoor sanitation ; electric 
light ; 3$ guineas weekly. —Miss Coss, Greenway, Chinner. 


DED-SETTEE Sitting room (1st floor) > ovettnsting Thames and 

B Chelsea Reach. Kitchen-parlour, self-contained; bath, ‘phone, linen, 

etc., incl., morning attendance. To Let furn., July, Aug., Sept., sos. p.w. 

Tel. calls 144. Refs. essential.—Apply by letter only, CoLLuMm, S128 Chivas Walk, 
§.W. 10. 




















T’. +0 let. A Bedroom and Sitting room, furnished, with service, 


meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, w. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


‘THACKERAY HOTEL, ws gery the British Museum, Great 
| Street, London, W Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porten, 
ee a: Breaklast and Attendance from 6 6d. et night per person. Ful 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
ble Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
pes yg ey From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
—;~ for 1923.) VEGRTARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). 


‘Oy ar PARK, ate of Wight. -—Vegntasion Guest House ; 
Roomy country house den; beautiful wood and down country } 
easy access all parts ©, ge library. —Mrs. WYNNE. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Read. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exrs. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 195 Regent Street, W. 1. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


views ef Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne, Terms, from 6s. a day. 


LITERARY 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
private TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
list and contributor io Times, Fortnightly, < 729% etc.—The Misses 
EAL & Tucker, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning, 
Tilustrated Booklet free.— Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and oy y typec 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P ifton, 












































YPEWRITING AND * DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
London, Wt - application to Miss G. V. Hitpirca, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








SANE SEX BOOKS 


On no subject is enlightenment more urgently needed, and from none 
has it been so conan y withheld, as from the central facts of Life and 
Sex. Ignorance of these facts is the fruitful source of more human 
wretchedness, iitare, 2 and despair than can be traced to any other cause. 
You must walk in the light, or you will walk to person, and that 
often in all innocence. The illumination you need is shed, as from a 
lighthouse, from the CLEAN SEX BOOKS published by “ ‘Health and 
Efficien jency,” the premier Sixpenny Physical Culture Monthly. 
These popular volumes will give you the Knowledge which is Power— 
the power to avoid fatal errors, to order your life aright, and to steer 
straight for Health and Happiness. 


wae WEDLOCK 
Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 6/9 
} e onl tid Volume on Birth Control - 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAG 
By Dr, G. COURT ENAY BEALE. 6/9 
A Complete Answer to Marital Difficulties .., eve ove 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
By Dr. R. T. T 


RALL, 
thio” authentic edition. (Illustrated) ... a= bee 10/6 
CHARLES THOMPSON. 3/ 
yr. pease of Life presented to Men one one ad 
MA NY 
The MONA BAIRD. 3/ 
we T Sas ire 5 on Marriage ane =" ood one - 
4 Mone BAIRD. 3/ 
The Facts of Life for Women ~ wid ou ” 
GIR OD 
MONA BAIRD. 3/ 
ae 18 ao of Life for Girls ... ade sae ose = 
bf OORARL ES THOMPSON. 3/ 
The on of Life presented to Boys we ons - 
HOW T VE 
B Wy ATER M. GALLICHAN, 3/ 
The A Art sf sccurtebie ene and paneetage ial - _— = 
YOUTH AN 
By WALTER M. CALIICH AN. 3/- 


f Sex Knowledge for Young People 
THE. LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. ROBERTSON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 3/ 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts ... on wan ” 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete — - Course of Training for Health and 4/ 
Physical Cahora, Oe Editor of “ Health & Efficiency ” - 
THE ws AND HE Vi ON 
By WALTER i. GALL LICHAN. 8/ 
A Novet of Acorn uman aaterest am ese - 
THE yg F MARRIA 
By CTER 2 +4 SALLICHAN. 
An ‘ae to break down the wall of ignevence whl 8/ 
ceooere, ae truth about sex relations in = 
STERILE M IAGES 
By J. DUL BERG, M.D., J.P., Medical Referee to the 6/9 
Manchester — Salford ounty Courts = 
A TEXT-BOOK OF SEX SEUCA TION 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA 8/ 
A valuable peck on a subject az interest one — = 


WOMAN’S WILD OATS 
By Cc. G KSQUOINE HARTLEY. 6/9 
A vigorous work ,- F won »roblems nee / 
THE rok AGE O OM 
By WALTER M. CAL: ICHAN. 
A A... that should cheer many a woman on the verge « of 6 /9 
the menopause... ove coe oe 
MARRIED LOVE 6 /9 
By Dr. MARIE STOPES eee one on sa tes 
THE GREAT UNMARRIED 6 /9 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA / 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON ‘LOVE AND HEALTH 5/ 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA e 


oe weehion IN TWILIGHT SLEEP 
NA 
a comgtete history of this method, with personal accounts 1/6 


WOMAN’ IN “CHILDHOOD, _WIFEHOOD, AND MOTHER- 
HOOD By Dr. M. SOL IS-COHEN 
Illustrated with Pilates, Scientific Drawings, Half-tone 21/6 
Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours’... ace 
Each price includes postage and a 
copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd. 


169 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


TALIAN LESSONS.—Prof. E. Bartalini of Florence, Lit. Dr.— 
326 (side door) Euston Road, N.W. 1. 








TUDENT (Woman) requires Post Aug. and Sept., any teaching 
or ay work.—Box 991, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 
W.c. 2. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ameel Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
xteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the some 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classi r 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingswa 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. - 



































) gt ed WOMAN (30) would help doctor, etc., with secretarial 
duties, or as holiday relief. Wideexpcrience. West or Cent. London.—Box 992, 
New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


BOSS st A Ses. —~ Onigast exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 


Write Osrorwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastic Street, London, W. 1. 








png THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
yyy F gues volume free from F. J. Kuriey, Tarrangower, W'lics- 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive ‘wc Mist 


or send garments for free estimate —Lowpow Turse Ce. (Dept. “B™), 
16 Chardmore Road. London. N.16. “Phone: Daleton 4777 


Oy 1 exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe, 
pleasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., by request of Government Fe a this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 








2s. 8d., 53. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


Sin deltas hc tele Mane 
under ideal ons. 
The ality of the Virginia Tobacco 
ip thom cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 


20 fer 14 
Also in %lb. Carp Boxes at 5° 


Jorn PLAYER & SONS, 
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Every Book 


you want to read 


can be obtained through the Circulating Library of 

@bhe Times Book Club. And just when you want to 

read it. Vee giues Satunn of Ss > Betay & Sk. 

the few special exceptions mentioned in the Prospectus, 

any pect not on the Library shelves when you ask for 

be specially bought for you from the publishers. 

i me to perfection this Book Lending Service is 

may be judged from the following testimonials, all 
received during the past three months :— 


mt, that I leased with your service is to it altogether 

F maildly. a The Times* Book Club ee the 
eet rt Livery Service in the wheln word, ond dail scant 
a subscriber as long as I have eyes to read with.” 


a 


“I can only reiterate after four rms’ experience that it is 
amazing how encellent your Gunuiind Section is. I never fail 








to obtain i books, not novels, directly after publication 
1 cline eaulan ahad 0 dade do elas sear Goub 
a 


“ Sir J-—— B—— desires to convey to the Librarian and his 
Assistants his deep appreciation of the extraordinary care and 
guatee given to his requests throughout the year. Nothing could 


have been more satisfactory.” 








Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian— 


Che Gimmes Book Club 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. |. 














QUEEN'S S HALL nese kecitres 


LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. I. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 7. 


Dr. ANNIE BESANT 


CIVILISATION’S DEADLOCKS AND THE KEYS. 


June 15. The Educational Key. 
» 22. The Scientific and Artistic Key. 
» 29. The Key toa HUMAN SOCIETY. 


Tickets, 6d. to 7/6, from Queen’s Hall Box Office. 
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O ENSURE the regular delivery 

of THe New SrarTsEsMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free 308. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New StaTesmaAn, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 5/ 
for want of YOUR HELP to COMPLETE it. 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this yo" 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 

During the first four months we have received 
230,484. 

We must get 769,516 more. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/- To-day? 


For 100 years the Institution has maintained the Lio Best Service 


It asks for and receives no financial help an 
Eant or Harnowsy, Grorce F. Surz, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


Life-Boat House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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